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A THESIS ON HEREDITY * 


The recital of these three score and ten years of archaeological 
research—a strange and captivating tale—is told in fourteen chap- 
ters, as follows: 

I. Preparation (1853-1880); II. The Pyramids (1880-1882); III. In 
the Delta (1882-1886); IV. Up the Nile (1886-1887); V. In the Fayum 
(1887-1890); VI. Palestine (1890-91); VII. Amarna (1891-1892); 
VIII. Koptos, Naqada and Thebes (1893-1897) ; IX. Deshasheh, Dendereh, 
Hu, Abydos (1897-1902); X. Ehnasya, Sinai, Yehudieh (1902-1906) ; 
XI. Rifeh, Memphis, Qurneh, Hawara (1906-1911); XII. Tarkhan, Lahun. 
The War (1911-1914); XIII. Lahun, Sedment, Oxyrhynkhos. Qau (1919- 
1926); and XIV. Egypt over the border, in the Negeb (1926-1931). 


A short foreword, followed by a list of the important dates in 
the author’s life, takes the place of a preface. The narrative is 
followed by a bibliography of the author’s works. These con- 
stitute some ninety books, a few of which were issued in collabora- 
tion with one or several of the author’s assistants, all trained by 
him and most of them famous in their own right. Added to these 
are articles in the Dictionary of the Bible, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and in Ancient Egypt (a periodical founded by Petrie 
in 1913). Then follow a short chronology of ancient Egypt, 


*Sir Flinders Petrie, Kt., D.C.L., Litt.C., Ph.D., F.R.S., F.B.A.— 
Seventy Years in Archaeology. New York, 1932. Henry Holt and Company. 
8°, pp. x (not numbered), 307, with frontispiece (the author) and 25 plates 
(not numbered) hors teate. 
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Periods and Dates of Egyptian History (revised, 1930), an 
Index and a notice on the activities of the British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt (founded by Petrie in 1905) up to the date 
of publication. 

To say that this is an interesting book is the least thing that 
can be said about it. Everything that comes from the pen of Sir 
Flinders Petrie is interesting. His excavation memoirs published 
regularly from year to year for the benefit of specialists, his more 
popular books, such as Ten Years’ Digging in Egypt, Methods and 
Aims in Archaeology, Arts and Crafts in Ancient Egypt, and 
above all A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to the End 
of the XXXth Dynasty (Vols. I-III of An Illustrated History of 
Egypt, edited by himself), in which he has practically rewritten 
the history of the land of the Pharaohs on the basis of his own 
discoveries, not to mention his innumerable contributions to vari- 
ous scientific collections: all this is interesting in the highest 
degree. 

The present volume, however, stands in a class by itself among 
the author’s multitudinous publications. For one thing, it is the 
only publication of Sir Flinders Petrie wherein the reader will 
find a general record of his life-work. Every site he ever ex- 
plored—and to which important site has he not put his spade /— 
is represented in its chronological order. The problem to be solved 
in each individual case, the particular method used for its solu- 
tion, the results achieved, even the disposition made the following 
autumn of the objects retrieved from the excavations—all is here, 
briefly but sufficiently described to satisfy the curiosity of the 
general public, and to guide the specialist in quest of information. 

Petrie tells the story partly from memory, partly also from his 
weekly excavation journals or from old letters, written to intimate 
friends now gone, but returned to him by their families. From 
both letters and journals, he quotes quite freely. Hence, there is 
a freshness of impressions, a vividness of description which here 
and there lend to the narrative considerable charm, happily con- 
trasting with the dryness of technical details into which the author 
at times feels obliged to go. The letters written on the spur of the 
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moment and originally not intended for publication are particu- 
larly interesting; but one wonders at times whether they have not 
been used too freely and injudiciously. Petrie unbosoms himself 
in this correspondence of all his grievances against practically 
everybody connected far or near with his work. From the Direc- 
tors of the Egyptian Service des Antiquités, with whom he seems 
to be perpetually at odds, down to the “ Barabbases” (his pub- 
lishers) and his delinquent subscribers— 

dignitaries of Church and State who have got a copy [of his annual 


excavation memoir| and calmly ignore all claims . . . even a request to 
return it 


—everyone comes in for his share of criticism. These letters are 
amusing sometimes, often shocking, always interesting for what 
they reveal of the nature and temperament of the writer himself, 
even more than for the damning evidence (of course to be taken 
cum grano salis) against those whom he is berating. But these 
extracts from personal letters constitute a fresh contribution to 
what we already knew of the author’s work; and this by itself 
would have justified him in publishing the remarkable record of 
achievements we have in Chapters II-XIV. 

However, there is more than all that to the book. In the fore- 
word the author informs us that, besides being a record of his work, 
Seventy Years in Archaeology is also a record of what led him 
up to it (to use his own words). And to this question, evidently 
of supreme importance to himself, the true raison d’étre of the 
book, the author has dedicated his first chapter. 


I. 

There, through a maze of historical information, reminiscences 
and anecdotes concerning his forebears, from his great-grandparents 
down to his father and mother and himself during the first twenty- 
seven years of his life, the author rather desultorily winds his way 
to the conclusion that what led him up to his work was, to put it 
in one word, heredity. After summing up the various abilities he 
had inherited from his forebears, he concludes: 


I had but a portion of all this, no match for the professional abilities 
which went before me. Yet the mixture was what was wanted for the 
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work which was set for me to do in life... . Any success in work was 
due not to myself, but to reflecting my ancestors. 


Soon after, he writes: “ Whatever anyone can originate is a 
faculty born with him to which events can only give facility.” 
What the inherited facility was in the case of Petrie, we shall see 
presently. Having explained that he never had any regular edu- 
cation because all schools were closed to him — first on account 
of his poor health (for many years he was afflicted with chronic 
asthma), and then later because he had never been able to learn 
any Latin or Greek, which subjects at that time (in the ’sixties) 
were essential in any school — he goes on to say: 

Being left to my own devices, I ransacked the marine shore shops of 
Woolrich for coins, thus beginning archaeology, when still accompanied 
by my nurse, at eight, and triumphing in finding an Allectus.... When I 
was eight, a little boy of ten used to come to visit us . . . and he described 
the unearthing of a Roman villa on the Isle of Wight. I was horrified at 
hearing of the rough shovelling out of the contents and protested that the 


earth ought to be pared away inch by inch to see all that was in it. So 
true is it that we can only develop what is born in the mind. I was already 


in archaeology by nature. 


Incidentally these two anecdotes explain how Petrie came to 
entitle his book Seventy Years in Archaeology—a surprising title, 
indeed, since he made his first start in archaeology in 1880, at the 
age of twenty-seven, while the book comes to a close with the year 
1932. For, after all is taken into consideration, nothing that 
Petrie did during the preceding nineteen years seems to justify 
the merging of that period of his earlier life into his fifty years 
of archaeological research. His having begun to collect coins, 
minerals and fossils in his boyhood, his having later by himself 
picked up inductive metrology and mastered the intricacies of 
accurate surveying of ancient monuments, can hardly be placed 
in the same class with his superb work in Egypt and southern 
Palestine. 

The answer to the riddle is that in this book Petrie as stated 
above is really not bent on giving solely a record of his work. If 
such a record is here, it is simply as a demonstration a posteriori 
of the author’s favorite thesis that from the age of eight he did 
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nothing but reflect his ancestors by exercising the faculty born in 
him of a mixture of inherited abilities. He claims no praise for 
himself for whatever he achieved. Furthermore, as a piece of 
evidence in establishing this thesis, his fifty-odd years of successful 
excavating and exploring have no more weight than the nineteen 
years that preceded. Like the rest of his life, this period of 
passive preparation at the hands of heredity was spent by him 
in Archaeology as he puts it, whether he was conscious of the fact 
or not. From the day he could triumph in bringing home an 
Allectus or, better still, in describing exactly how one should 
proceed in excavating an ancient monument, he had been in 
Archaeology. Hence the curious title of his book. 

All this, you may say, is rather subtle and far fetched. Who 
else would have thought of it? No one possibly. But Petrie is 
not, never was, never will be, like any one else. It would be inter- 
esting by the way, to know how he came by this thesis. Maybe 
he had it in his mind when or even before he wrote chapters IT 
to XIV. And again maybe the idea came to him by retrospect 
when all the book but chapter I was written. We do not know to 
be sure. We cannot either undertake here (or elsewhere for that 
matter) to discuss the thesis. We leave that for psychologists, 
specialists in heredity. Suffice for us to say that whether his 
thesis be correct or not, it certainly is revealing of the man and 
as such will have to be taken into serious account by his future 
biographer. At all events the thesis does not detract anything 
from the intrinsic value of the material the author uses as its 
demonstration. 

With the few reserves made so far, the book, in its essential 
aspect, does not call for any serious unfavorable criticism. Of the 
style which is not of the very best order (the book seems to have 
been gotten up in a hurry), the few passages cited in this review 
will give a fair idea. The index is rather inadequate. On the 
other hand, the illustrations are well chosen and very well exe- 
cuted; in particular, the two representing the author, although, 
in our opinion, the second one might have been advantageously 
replaced by the picture published in a rotogravure section by the 
New York Times in 1932. 


+ cea atl 
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We wish all possible success to the book and to the author 
many more years of a life already so replete with remarkable 


achievements. 
IL. 


The above presentation of Seventy Years in Archaeology will 
give, we trust, a fair idea of that book in its essential aspect; 
namely, as an account of the work of the author and of what led 
him up to it. Considered as such, the book, as stated above, does 
not give occasion for any serious unfavorable criticism. There is 
to it, however, another aspect entirely foreign to the other of which 
we cannot say so much. We are hinting at certain accretions in 
the form of anecdotes. Apparently, their presence here can have 
no other raison d’étre than a natural and irresistible tendency on 
the part of Sir Flinders to minimize, ridicule and otherwise bring 
into discredit the work and methods of men who, either before or 
contemporaneously with him, have distinguished themselves in the 
field of Egyptian exploration. However objectionable this aspect 
of the book seemed to us, we have made no mention of it so far, 
lest by dealing also with it as it deserves to be dealt with, we 
should run the risk of confusing the issues. In other words, we 
feared the undeniable merits of the book proper would palliate 
the no less undeniable demerits of the accretions, or vice-versa, 
the demerits of the latter would detract from the merits of the 
former; and so thought it best to treat separately each of the two 
issues. 

Now, therefore, that we have disposed of the first aspect of 
Seventy Years in Archaeology and given the author the praise 
that is due him on that count, we shall attend to the second one. 
Justice must be done. The good name of the men Sir Flinders so 
flippantly holds up to the scorn of his readers must be vindicated. 
We cannot without unduly detaining the attention of our readers, 
undertake to dissect and discuss here every single one of the para- 
graphs in which Sir Flinders Petrie accuses his fellow explorers 
of incompetence, inefficiency, guilty negligence and what not. 
Everybody knows what knack some writers have in piling up more 
half-truths or downright untruths in one sentence than a critic can 
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shake a stick at, if we may be forgiven for being so colloquial. 
But neither is it necessary that we should be complete. We have 
investigated but a few of Sir Flinders’ disparaging paragraphs. 
This, however, we have done thoroughly and although we had 
picked those paragraphs at random rather than selected them, we 
found them all so uniformly inaccurate and so replete with baseless 
statements that we may well be forgiven for suspecting that the 
others are no better grounded. And for this suspicion we find a 
confirmation in the fact that, as it happens, those paragraphs 
almost exclusively concern A. Mariette, founder and first director 
of the Cairo Egyptian Museum as well as of the Service des 
Antiquités of Egypt. Now, as we shall see presently, Sir Flinders 
Petrie never knew, never came in contact officially or otherwise 
with Mariette, but he knew every one of his successors in the one 
or the other capacity. As stated above, with them he was in per- 
petual conflict. How, under those circumstances, could we expect 
him to have dealt more fairly with them than he did with their 
illustrious predecessor? But be this as it may, here are our 
findings. 


TXT. 


Quoting from a letter, written by him at Gizeh in the winter 
of 1880-1881, Petrie says: ‘“ Mariette is having some excavations 
made near the Sphinx and the workmen are filling up all the 
clearing which cost so much to make on both sides of the Sphinx, 
in fact, covering it up again. . . .” Now, if this means anything, 
it means that to the knowledge of Petrie, either from personal 
observation or from hearsay from reliable witnesses, Mariette, 
during this winter of 1880-1881 (the first Petrie spent in Egypt), 
had excavated all around the Sphinx, and for some reason or 
other having achieved his purpose, had the trenches filled in again, 
instead of leaving the monument excavated for good. Considering 
that Mariette was then in the employ of the Egyptian Government 
as Director of the Service des Antiquités, this was certainly for 
him an absurd and wasteful way of procedure. The trouble, 
however, is that all during that winter Mariette was either dying 
or was already dead and buried. He came back from France about 
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the middle of November, so ill that he had to take immediately to 
his bed, and he never budged from it or from his lounge on the 
porch of his house. He never as much as entered his beloved 
Museum, only a few steps off. His only sign of interest in his 
work, during these few weeks, was the order he gave one of his 
reises at Sakkarah to open Pyramid No. 8 of the Perring plan, 
first to humour Maspero, who claimed that some pyramids might 
contain inscriptions (a possibility Mariette had always stoutly 
denied), and also chiefly because Maspero had just brought 
Mariette a subsidy of 10,000 frances from the French Government, 
on the express condition that he should give Maspero a chance to 
verify his theory. This theory, by the way, proved to be correct, 
much to the delight of Mariette himself. Otherwise, Mariette did 
not bother about anything. He died on January 18, 1881. Besides, 
there is no record of Mariette having excavated around the Sphinx 
more than once. That was in 1853 (the very year Petrie was 
born). On that occasion he was on a private mission from the 
Duce de Luynes, who wished to know whether there was any likeli- 
hood that the Sphinx had been built for, or used as, a royal tomb. 
Having come to the conclusion that such was not the case, Mariette 
very properly filled in all his trenches; not, however, without 
having first carefully noted all he had found, especially the monu- 
ments between the front paws of the monster. He had no mission 
from Abbas-Pasha to excavate the Sphinx nor anything else, and 
the Viceroy would not have failed to hold him responsible for any 
damage, injury, or depredation at the hands of the Arabs, or the 
antika seekers, had he left the monuments open to view and 
unprotected. Is it not remarkable that Petrie’s words fit exactly 
what took place on that occasion in 1853, the only one when 
Mariette excavated — or for that matter did any work around — 
the Sphinx? How could Petrie honestly (and we do think 
him perfectly honest) pretend to have seen it in the winter of 
1880-1881 ? 

There was, however, another excavation at the Sphinx which 
Petrie could have seen and to which he refers on the next page. 
It was undertaken by Maspero, in view of permanently clearing 
the sand and débris in which the monument was practically buried. 
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The work began late in 1885, and was still in progress in May, 
1886, when Petrie, back from the Delta, was in Cairo. But from 
the way he describes the methods used on that occasion by Maspero, 
one would hardly believe that he saw it. He says: 

I saw excavations going on in front of the Sphinx. The men had dug 
down about fifteen feet to the bottom of a funnel pit of running sand. 
They filled baskets, with which children very slowly toiled up the sand 
slope while more sand ran down from the top to be carried up again. Not 
a. twentieth of the labour was utilized. 


Now, from Maspero (Deuxiéme Rapport a l'Institut Egyptien 
sur les Fouilles et Travaux executés en Egypte: 1885-1886) we 
know that on that occasion Maspero had installed a railway of the 
Corbin type to carry away and dump into the adjacent plain the 
excavated sand and other worthless stuff. About the middle of 
May, 1886, this system having become insufficient, it was replaced 
by a Decauville one. In view of these facts, the most charitable 
construction we can place on Petrie’s words, is that what he saw 
and describes with reference to the second of the two above- 
mentioned passages was but a temporary makeshift resorted to 
while the change of railway was being made. This, however, 
would show him to have been a rather superficial observer. 

Or, perhaps— and that would explain the first as well as the 
second passage— writing as he does so many years after the 
happenings, he became confused in his recollections as to what 
took place on these two occasions. He may have transferred, 
unconsciously, from an event he knew only for having heard of it, 
to another which he really saw, methods of operating that, while 
suitable and likely to have been used at the time and under the 
circumstances of the former event, had become obsolete, and de 
facto, we know, had been replaced by more efficient ones when the 
latter event was in progress. Still, it is hard to understand how 
anyone can become so confused as to imagine remembering a par- 
ticular thing which took place the very year he was born, 1500 
miles away, or to remember a train of steel cars, as a string of boys 
carrying baskets. And yet it is on such a slender and shaky basis 
that Petrie does not hesitate to cast a slur on the efficiency of two 
such men as Mariette and Maspero. 


SSSA ta tin 


A ai ad a enn aha = 
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Worse still, in another passage (p. 26), Petrie accuses Mariette 
of vandalism and that on mere hearsay: 
I hear that Mariette most rascally blasted to pieces all the fallen parts 


of the granite temple by a large gang of soldiers, to clear it out, instead 
of lifting the stones and replacing them by means of tackles. 


This evidently refers to the final clearing of the underground 
granite temple by Mariette for the account of Said-Pasha in 
1859-60. We know of no actual record of the manner in which 
the work was conducted on that occasion. One thing, however, 
we know for certain; and it is that there were no fallen parts 
for Mariette to blast except such as were found in such a condition 
as to render them quite unutilizible. It is a well-known fact, that 
in a remote antiquity this temple was wrecked probably by enemies 
of the Phtah religion. Having wrought inside all the destruction 
they could, the wreckers, it seems, decided to obliterate the 
temple as much as possible by filling it up with all kinds of débris 
and dirt. To procure a convenient opening to that effect, they 
smashed some of the huge granite slabs that formed the roof, 
precipitating them to the floor of the temple. Such were the fallen 
parts that Mariette found, as attested by a croquis made at the 
time by E. Desjardins (reproduced in Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire 
de lV Art dans lV’ Antiquité). Those huge broken blocks could have 
been raised by tackles, but they could not, in their condition, have 
been replaced in their former positions. To all ends and purposes 
they were just so many tons of worthless granite, and even if 
Mariette had blasted them into handier pieces, the more easily to 
remove them, he could hardly be blamed for that. 

Besides, Mariette is the last man that ought to be suspected of 
vandalism. Long before Petrie (p. 20) wrote: “ A year’s work in ° 
Egypt made me feel it was like a house on fire, so rapid was the 
destruction going on. My duty was that of a salvage man,” 
Mariette, addressing himself to Said-Pasha (July, 1857), had ex- 
pressed himself in quite similar terms, deploring the lamentable 
condition of the pharaonic ruins, suggesting at the same time the 
means to be taken to put a stop to this vandalism. And a few days 
later, in a memorandum submitted to the Viceroy, he demanded 
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that first of all the Egyptian Government adopt the principle that 
all that was left of antiquities in the Nile Valley be saved: 


After that it will be necessary that the Viceroy enjoin the local govern- 
ors to prohibit more seriously than heretofore all quest of antiquities. 
I lived four years among the fellahs, and during these four years I have 
seen . . . an almost unbelievable thing . . . more than seven hundred 
tcmbs disappear from the plains of Abousir and Sakkarah. 


Do these sound like the words of a man who would wantonly 
destroy any part of an ancient monument, let alone any parts of 
one he had himself discovered and of which he was so justly proud ? 

Elsewhere (p. 110), Petrie attempts to cast ridicule on 
Mariette: 


It may not be of record elsewhere that the Collection at Miramar was a 
hoard of Mariette’s, hidden by him at the end of a season; it was raked 
out under compulsion by his reises under order of Ismail who wanted a 
fine present for the French protégé, Maximilian. Mariette returned and 
gnashed. 


The only thing true about this yarn is that it is not on record 
elsewhere. Otherwise there is not a word of truth in it, although 
a number of facts out of which it is spun are on record: 


1. It is on record, for instance, that on September 15, 1851, 
at the beginning of a controversy between the Egyptian and the 
French Governments as to which of the two was entitled to the 
ownership of the monuments already discovered or still to be dis- 
covered by Mariette, the latter was requested to surrender 513 
portable monuments of which the Egyptian Administration had 
obtained a list from Mariette’s three reises (native foremen) ; 
that Mariette was advised by M. Le Moyne, the French Consular 
Agent at Cairo, to comply with the request, but to yield as few as 
possible of the listed monuments. This was done in the presence 
of a delegate of the French Agent and considered satisfactory 
by the Egyptian Commission, pending further developments of the 
controversy; and the more readily so as Mariette in deference to 
the Viceroy’s authority, then dismissed most of his workmen, which 
brought his excavations practically to a standstill. There is no 
indication that Mariette resented in the least his recses for having 
submitted the list to the Egyptian Administration, which in fact, 
they could not refuse to do. 


2. It is on record that on November 19, 1891, M. Le Moyne 
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advised Mariette that the Viceroy: (a) abandoned a titre gracieux 
to the French Government all objects large or small already 
unearthed; (b) that, however, all excavations by Mariette or any 
other private party were henceforth forbidden; (c) that as soon 
as the French Government desisted from claiming the ownership 
of the monuments and the right to export them, a new authorization 
for excavating would be granted Mariette. 


3. It is on record, that despite this decision of the Viceroy, 
Mariette, who on November 15, had at last succeeded in pene- 
trating into the underground parts of the Serapeum, continued to 
explore the Apis tombs, collecting quite a number of monumenta 
which he stored away in an underground tomb in the neighborhood, 
wherein he had established his packing-quarters, and that he con- 
tinued to do until February 12, 1852, when M. Le Moyne 
announced to Mariette that: (a) he was allowed to resume exca- 
vating but that (b) the Viceroy maintained his right of ownership 
to everything to be discovered, and (c) as for the past a mixed 
commission, 2. e., consisting of Egyptian and French commissaries 
would go to Sakkarah to liquidate the past, check up the contents 
of all the cases already packed, and proceed to their shipment to 
France. After which all the new stuff was to be the property of 
the Egyptian Government. 


4. It is on record that in November, 1852, the mixed com- 
mission, presided over by M. de Longueville, attaché to the French 
Agency of Alexandria, came to Sakkarah, checked up all the cases, 
retaining only such few monuments as Mariette consented to sur- 
render for the Mehmet Ali Museum with the consequence that 
Mariette yielded nothing of actual archaeological value; he even 
put in the lot a certain number of copies made by his assistant 
Bonnefoy, without eliciting any objection on the part of the 
Egyptian members of the Commission. 


5. It ison record that from September 15, 1852, when Mariette 
received a new subsidy from the French Government, until Sep- 
tember (October ?) 24, 1854, when he sailed for France, excavating 
proceeded more actively than ever, without interference from the 
Viceroy Abbas-Pasha, who even went so far in his good disposition 
as to lend his assistance to the French sailors in loading the 230 
eases of antiquities on the two frigates which had been ordered to 
eall at Alexandria for that purpose, viz., the Labrador (January 
20 to February 7) and the Albatros (November 20—December 17, 
1853). 


6. Incidentally it is also on record that Mariette in March, 
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1853, observed, in behalf of the French astronomer, Biot, the 
vernal equinox on the alignment of the northern and southern 
faces of the Great Pyramid; also that from September 15, until 
July, 1854, he excavated the Great Sphinx in behalf of, and at 
the expense of Duc de Luynes, and then began to excavate the 
Granite Temple close by, in the name of the French Government, 
an undertaking which he resumed and completed later in behalf 
of Said-Pasha. But from these excavations at Ghizeh he took 
nothing. 


7. Itison record, however, that in 1856, Archduke Maximilian 
of Austria came to Egypt officially on a visit to the Viceroy, 
Said-Pasha (1854-1863), in fact, bent on acquiring Egyptian 
antiquities for his Museum at Miramar near Trieste; that Said- 
Pasha was glad to let his Imperial visitor select whatever he 
pleased from the Egyptian Museum, founded some thirty years 
earlier by Mehemet Ali, and for which Said-Pasha had no more 
use than his immediate predecessors. Whatever was left of that 
Museum had been stored away to make room for more useful 
purposes. Maximilian took practically everything. 


8. It is on record also that in November, 1854, Mariette left 
Egypt behind him, leaving none of his belongings, much less a 
hoard of antiquities. Toward the end of the preceding year he 
had shipped to France in 230 huge cases, all he had collected 
during his four years’ excavation of the Serapeum at Sakkarah. 
Whatever small objects he may have collected afterwards he either 
sent in small packages through friends or took with him. He was 
out of Egypt for good, or so he thought at least. As early as 
February 15, 1855, he was appointed Conservateur-adjoint des 
Antiquités Egyptiennes of the Louvre Museum, a situation he had 
always coveted and which now seemed all the more desirable for 
the addition of the Serapeum spoils. It had become his Museum, 
in a sense, so this was not for him simply the end of a season to 
be followed by another season, as in the case of Petrie. It was to 
be an entirely new departure. For four continuous years he had 
excavated to enrich the Louvre Museum. Now he was to study 
and first of all to write his famous Serapeum, —a publication 
which for reasons he could not then foresee, most unfortunately 
was to remain unfinished. 


9. Finally to be complete, it is on record that early in 1858 
Mariette was invited by Said-Pasha to return to Egypt not to 
gnash, however, but to found for him a new Museum and to organ- 
ize that which was to become the present Service des Antiquités. 
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All the above facts the reader will find on record in the well 
documented Notice Biographique which Maspero prefixed to the 
first volume of his edition of Mariette’s Oewvres Diverses (Bib- 
liothéque Egyptologique, Tome XVIII, Paris, 1904). If Sir 
Flinders Petrie had consulted this important publication, instead 
of trusting to his recollections of so many years, here is what he 
might have written: 

In 1856 Said-Pasha (not Ismail as Petrie says, nor Abbas as Maspero 
says) allowed Archduke Maximilian to take for his Miramar Museum what- 
ever he pleased of what was left of the old Egyptian Museum of Mehemet 
Ali, including what his predecessor Abbas-Pasha had levied on the Serapeum 
excavations at Sakkarah on September 15, 1851, and again in November, 
1852, in order to assert his right of ownership as against the claims of the 
French Government. In the first instance the levy was made out of a list 
of 513 portable monuments which the Egyptian Administration had 
obtained through Mariette’s three reises in charge of his excavations. 


And, as out of this truthful account no case whatever could be 
made against Mariette, Petrie might have added: 

In the second instance Mariette took advantage of the fact that the 
inspecting commission was bent on safeguarding the rights of the Sov- 
ereign, rather than on securing antiquities for which he had no earthly use, 
and rascally slipped into the lot a certain number of copies made by his 
assistant Bonnefoy (of all names for a forger to have!) a fact which Said- 
Pasha very likely,—although there is no record of it, official or otherwise,— 
must have greatly enjoyed, if he ever knew of it, when Maximilian thanked 
him for his liberality, so debased this Sovereign had become from his close 
association with Mariette. 


We sincerely hope that if ever these lines come to his attention, 
Sir Flinders Petrie will not be offended by this little bit of 
pleasantry. Nothing is further from us than to offend him. 
We have too great and too sincere admiration for him for that. 

If now the reader asks us how a man of Sir Flinders Petrie’s 
scientific standing can have taken such gusto in making dis- 
paraging remarks on the work and character of a man whose 
reputation and fame have so well stood the acid test of time, let 
him remember that Sir Flinders Petrie considers himself the 
product of heredity. If he (Petrie) is generous enough not to 
claim any praise for his really wonderful achievements, why 
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should we blame him for the shadows that heredity playfully 
mixed with the luminous traits of his make-up? He says (p. 5): 
“ My grandfather’s, Captain Flinders’, work, and his long illegal 
captivity by the French, in Mauritius, were naturally in the 
sanctum of family feeling.” In other words, Sir Flinders Petrie 
has inherited a grudge against France. Nothing more natural 
than this grudge should manifest itself in him as often as 
events should give facility to heredity. And this, in our opinion, 
not only explains, but to some extent justifies, if we subscribe to 
the author’s thesis, this tendency on his part to detract from all 
that French scientists may have achieved in the field of Egyptian 
exploration. This explains also, and to some extent on the same 
terms, how Sir Flinders Petrie, as observed above, was almost 
perpetually at odds with the Directors of the Egyptian Service 
des Antiquités, who, since the organisation of this famous branch 
of the Egyptian Government by Mariette, under Said-Pasha, 
have all been French. Even Maspero, who sometimes was so 
generous as to refuse to look at what Sir Flinders had found in 
his excavations lest he should feel obliged to claim any part of it 
for the Egyptian Museum, does not come out unscathed from 
under his pen. Of course Grébaut is his pet béte-noire. But, in 
the case of Pierre Lacau, the present holder of the office, meek 
and obliging Lacau, as the writer knows him from personal experi- 
ence and from that of friends he introduced and recommended to 
him (among them an American excavator of repute), France gets 
the Parthian arrow with the cry of Francia semper eadem. 
Heredity tricked Sir Flinders, don’t you see! But in ultimate 
analysis it was the fault of that blundering French Governor of 


Mauritius. 
Henri Hyvernat. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE JESUITS OF NEW SPAIN 





It is now thirty-seven years since Reuben Gold Thwaites, then 
secretary of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, began the 
publication of The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. These 
publications rendered a service to the historiography of North 
America that may be described in superlative terms, not only 
because of the abundance of the materials, but also because of the 
purity of their source. For, if George Bancroft slipped into 
rhetorical exaggeration when he wrote, speaking of the eastern 
Canadian frontier: “ Not a cape was turned, not a river entered, 
but 2 Jesuit led the way,” the exaggeration is but slight, for the 
Black Robe perhaps oftener than the cowreur de bots, turned a 
cape for the first time and discovered a river’s mouth. The 
important difference is this, that the trader did not or could not 
write, while the Jesuit wrote to his friend much of what he did 
and to his superior most of what he did. With truth, then, does 
Reuben Gold Thwaites say in his introduction: “ Few periods in 
history are so well illuminated as the French regime in North 
America. This we owe in large measure to the existence of the 
Jesuit Relations.” 

Beginning in 1896, the work of Thwaites and his collaborators 
progressed until after seven years the completed collection in 
seventy-one volumes stood fine along the shelves. These volumes 
hold 238 documents of which twenty-nine are in Latin, one in 
Italian and the rest in French. The original text is given on one 
page and its translation into English on the other. They represent 
those letters and reports issued annually from 1632 to 1673 by 
the press of Sebastien Cramoisy in Paris, and republished in part 
with additions by E. B. O’Callaghan, John Gilmary Shea, the 
Jesuits Pére Felix Martin and Pére Auguste Carayon and others 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. They include also the 
Journal des Jesuites published from an original manuscript in 
the archives of Laval University in Quebec and such selections 
from the Lettres Edifiantes as refer to the Canadian mission.’ 
Of these latter we shall speak shortly. 


1 Reuben Gold Thwaites, The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, I, 41 ff. 
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It is most interesting to know that there are other fields of Jesuit 
missionary endeavor containing a far vaster literature than is 
represented in the writings of the Jesuits of Canada. Over half 
a century before the coming of these Canadian missionaries in 
1611, members of the Society, beginning with Nobrega in 1549, 
were pouring into the missions of Brazil and Peru, of La Plata 
and New Granada. Then there were the famous missions of India, 
and of China and Japan. All of these foundations and many 
others left a great wealth of literature. They too have their 
Relations, for these Jesuits also wrote. Indeed, very close to home, 
part of its field even creeping into the borders of the present 
United States, were the Jesuit missions of Mexico and Lower 
California. Father Pedro Sanchez led a band of Jesuits to Vera 
Cruz in 1572, and in that same year religious and missionary work 
of the Jesuits was started in Mexico City, which became the focus 
for the activity of the Fathers, whence their work radiated to the 
four points of the compass. Since the members of the Order coming 
into this American capital were numerous” and since they ulti- 
mately made their way hither from many different countries, one 
will be led to expect that the resultant literature should have 
assumed proportions of no small measure. The expectation will 
meet with fulfillment. From their arrival in Mexico in 1572 to 
their expulsion in 1767 from the Viceroyalty of New Spain, the 
field of Jesuit missionary endeavor lay chiefly to the north and 
west along both slopes of the great Sierra Madre that runs north- 
west from Mexico City not far from the sea up into the deserts 
of Arizona. The missions were carried north into Sonora and 
Arizona by Kino in 1687 and in 1697 across the gulf to Lower 
California by Salvatierra. All the dramatic and ofttimes tragic 
events of missionary life were enacted here, in the founding and 
developing of these missions. There was war and bloodshed, there 
were revolts and massacres. Martyrs here shed their blood for the 


2 At the time of the expulsion in 1767 there were 2897 Jesuits south of the 


Rio Grande of whom 687 were in the province of New Spain. 
Zelis: Catalogo de los sugetos de la Compaiia de Jestis . . . , México, 1171). 
In Canada in 1763 there were but twenty Jesuits. 


LXXI, 137.) 


(Cf. Rafael de 


(Cf. Thwaites, op. cit., 
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Church, and heroes spent their life’s energy for the spread of the 
Faith. If the Jesuits of New Spain wrote at all we should expect 
an interesting literature. As a matter of fact they wrote a great 
deal so that the product is both interesting and vast. 

In looking over the general field of these writings and comparing 
them with the Relations of Canada as represented in the volumes 
of Thwaites certain differences are immediately discernible. The 
Relations or letters of the Canadian Fathers are numerous and 
sometimes very lengthy, several occupying more than a whole 
volume of Thwaites, but there are few histories properly so-called 
of these missions written by the Fathers themselves.* The Spanish 
Fathers, on the other hand, have left us histories of exceedingly 
great importance. Another type of writing abundant in the mis- 
sion annals of Mexico and Lower California is found in the Cartas 
Edificantes, being notices longer or shorter, of the lives of great 
and holy men, written after their death by one or another of their 
confréres. This makes up an important part of the literature. 
The Cartas Edtficantes correspond to the above mentioned Lettres 
édifiantes et curteuses des missions étrangéres. These Lettres 
Edifiantes, as they are known to history, comprise letters from 
many lands and were written at a comparatively late date, from 
1702 to 1776. Only a small fraction bear on the Canadian mis- 
sion and these, as we said, are found in Thwaites. There is still 
another point of difference between the French and Spanish mis- 
sion literature of North America. Whereas there are three 
languages represented in the Canadian letters, the Spanish litera- 
ture speaks in five, adding to the French, Latin and Italian of 
the Relations also German and of course Spanish. 

Of these writings it might be well to give some more definite 
details. The great mine of information and direction here is the 
monumental bibliography of all Jesuit literature in twelve folio vol- 
umes that goes under the name of Carlos Sommervogel.* Twenty- 


*There is, of course, the well-known Pierre Francois-Xavier Charlevoix: 
Histoire et description général de la Nouvelle France ... , 3 vols., Paris, 
1744. Cf. Sommervogel, II, 1077. (Cf. below, note 4.) Sommervogel lists also 
the MS of Jerome Lallement Diarium de Quebec, aotit 1645 & juin 1668. 
(Ibid., IV, 1402.) No others of this type are listed by the bibliographer. 

* Carlos Sommervogel, S. J., Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, 12 vols., 
Paris, 1890—. The twelfth volume is not yet published. 
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odd histories by as many authors are listed in this work, of which 
several are still in manuscript. There are histories either of par- 
ticular groups of missions and of particular colleges, or histories of 
more general import. Some of these have been translated into many 
different languages. Perhaps the most important is the highly 
praised work of Francisco Xavier Alegre in three volumes: 
Historia de la Compania de Jestis en la Nueva Espaiia.’ This 
valuable history was printed in Mexico in 1841 and 1842 and 
published by Carlos Maria de Bustamante for the purpose of 
promoting a sentiment in favor of the Jesuits’ recall to Mexico. 
Father Alegre was one of the expulsos, that is, he was laboring in 
the Mexican provinces at the time the Jesuits were expelled by 
order of King Carlos III of Spain. His story carries on from 
the time the Jesuits landed on the coasts of Florida in 1566 down 
to the year 1763. Alegre wrote at Bologna in Italy whither most 
of the expulsos were ultimately settled. Another history of the 
same type is the earlier work by Francisco de Florencia entitled : 
Historia de la provincia de la Compania de Jesus de Nueva 
Espana.° Florencia was born in Florida in 1619 and died in 
Mexico City in 1695. He had projected three parts, but completed 
only the first, carrying the story from 1566 to approximately 1684, 
including an account of the founding of the great Jesuit college 
of San Pedro y Pablo in Mexico City. Here Florencia’s Historia 
was published in 1694. 

When Thwaites said that there are few periods in history so 
well illuminated as the French regime in North America he spoke 
with the caution of a scholar, for one of those few periods equally 
illuminated, is the work of the Jesuits in New Spain from 1591, 
when they first came into Sinaloa, to 1767 when they were expelled 
from all Spanish territory. Great mines of detailed information 
exist for these decades of the Jesuit missions in Spanish North 
America. There is the huge volume of over 700 pages by Father 
Pérez de Ribas, published in Madrid in 1645 with the title: 
Historia de los triumphos de nuestra Santa Fee . . . , which tells 
the beginnings and the progress of the missions aiong the river 
valleys of the Mocorito, the Sinaloa and the Fuerte; the Mayo, 


5 Ibid., I, 154. , * Tbid., III, 799. 
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the Yaqui and the Sonora, all of which drop into the Gulf of 
California. The deaths of twenty Jesuits are told of here, includ- 
ing the martyrdom of the notable Gonzalo de Tapia in the uprising 
of 1594." Running very close to the narrative of Ribas down to 
the death of Tapia, is the chronicle, still in manuscript, of Father 
Juan Albizuri, Historia de las misiones apostolicas . . . ,° who 
himself was missioner after Ribas in Sinaloa. The 450 pages of 
José de Ortega add to our knowledge. His history was first 
published anonymously in Barcelona in 1754 with the title: 
Apostolicos afanes de la Compaiiia de Jesis en la America Sep- 
tentrional. The Mexican edition of 1887 bears the title: Historia 
del Nayarit, Sonora, Sinaloa y Ambas Californias.’ These men 
knew whereof they spoke. Albizuri was missionary at Vampua; 
Pérez de Ribas entered the missions in 1604 and worked among 
the Ahome and Suaquis Indians until he was called to Mexico in 
1620, later to be made Provincial; Ortega spent thirty years in 
the missions of Nayarit. The latter was one of the expulsos and 
died in 1768 at Puerto de Santa Maria in Spain on his way to 
Italy. Father Pfefferkorn, also one of the expulsos, wrote in 
German a monumental history and description of Sonora and its 
missions published in Cologne in 1794.”° 

A Jesuit historian of Lower California achieved great fame in 
his day. Miguel Venegas wrote three quarto volumes entitled: 
Nottcia de California y de su conquista temporal y espiritual. . . . 
At least this is the title given by Father Andrés Marcos Burriel, 
who edited the work.”* First published in Madrid by Burriel in 
1757, it shortly ran into many languages, the first translation 
being into English in the edition of London 1759. From this 


*Ibid., VI, 524. Copy in the Bancroft Library. W. Eugene Shiels, S. J., 
Ph. D., has just published a scholarly biography of Father Tapia: Gonzalo de 
Tapia. New York: The United States Catholic Historical Society, 1934. 

* Ibid., I, 137. Copy in the Bancroft Library. 

® Tbid., V, 1954. 

10 Beschreibung der Landschaft Sonora samt andern merkwurdigen Nach- 
richten von den inneren Theilen Neu-Spaniens und Reise aus Amerika bis in 
Deutschland, Kéln, 1794-5, 2 vols. Sommervogel, IX, 768. 

1 A photostat copy of Venegas’ original MS has been recently acquired by 
the Bancroft Library. 
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were taken the French and German editions, and finally the vol- 
umes appeared in Flemish at Haarlam in 1761.** The life of the 
great apostle of Lower California, Juan Maria Salvatierra, was 
likewise done by Venegas’ pen and published in Mexico in 1754.** 
Sigismondo Taraval wrote his Historia de las misiones Jesuitas 
en la California Baja. .. .** This is a history of the Indian 
uprising of 1734-1737, which added two names, Nicolas Tamaral 
and Lorenzo Carranco, to the band of Jesuit martyrs of the Pacific 
Coast. Finally, another of the expulsos, Francisco Javier 
Clavigero, a Mexican by birth, has an Historia de la Antigua o 
Baja California. This he wrote in Bologna where he resided after 
the expulsion. His history was translated from Italian into 
Spanish and published in Mexico in 1852. Besides, Father 
Joseph Neumann, for many years superior of the missions in 
Nueva Vizcaya and three times visitor to those missions, wrote in 
Latin a history of the revolt of the Tarahumara Indians and other 
tribes in 1690 and 1697, when further names were added to the 
list of martyrs. This work was published in Prague in 1730. 
More important than many of the above, and made famous by the 
classic translation and edition by Bolton, of the University of 
California, is the Historical Memoir of Pimeria Alta by Father 
Francisco Eusebio Kino, the “ Padre on Horseback,” who was 
“reat not only as missionary and church builder, but also as 
explorer and ranchman.” Father Kino tells the history of the 
beginning and development of the missions among the Pima 
Indians during the last decades of the seventeenth and the early 


12 Sommervogel, VIII, 558. The English, French and German editions are 
in the Bancroft Library. 

18 Tbid., VIII, 560. But Sommervogel has this listed only as a MS. A copy 
of the Mexican edition is in the Bancroft Library. 

14 Tbid., III, 1610. This manuscript long went under the name of The 
Gordon Manuscript and Sommervogel has it listed under William Gordon, a 
native of Scotland, whose name appears in the catalogue of the Mexican 
Province for 1750. But recent scholarship has discovered that Taraval and 
not Gordon wrote this history. The MS has been recently and excellently 
translated and published: Marguerite Eyer Wilbur: The Indian Uprising in 
Lower California, 1734-1737 (The Quivira Society, Los Angeles, 1931). For 
a discussion of the authorship see page 21. 

18 Tbid., II, 1211. 
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eighteenth centuries, the missions that pushed up into parts of 
the present Arizona and opened the gateway by land to the fair 
coasts of Upper California which is to-day the State of California. 

Here is abundant material indeed, yet the works mentioned 
above represent only the larger histories that have been honored 
by publication. There are other smaller published notices. For 
instance, Father Ferdinand Konsag’s Diario de Californias ** and 
Father Ignacio Lizassoain’s Informe . . . sobre las Provincias de 
Sonora y Nueva Vizcaya," and Jacob Baegert’s Nachrichten von 
der Amerikanischen Halbinsel Californien . . . , which in part 
was translated into English for the Smithsonian Institution by 
Charles Roe of New York City in 1863. The title of this abridged 
edition reads: An account of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
California peninsula as given by Jacob Baegert, a German Jesuit 
Missionary.’* These titles are merely illustrative. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the printed and published historical 
works. But what of the manuscripts? A wealth of material is 
offered here, especially in the history of particular missions. 
There is a history of Sinaloa by Pérez de Ribas; ** a history of 
the mission of Concepcion in Lower California by Jacopo Druel; * 
an account of the mission of San Ignacio in Lower California by 
Sebastian Sistiaga.** There are Gaspar Trujillo’s story of the 
mission of Loreto in Lower California *” and Dugé’s history of 
the Tarahumara missions.** And added to these and others are 
the more general histories still in manuscript such as Priego on 
the Mexican Province ** and Bravo on the Lower California 
missions.”° 

We have thus far glanced at only a fraction of the material, 
rather focusing our attention on the missions north and west of 
Mexico, and dozens of names of writers could still be mentioned. 
Removing our consideration now from Jesuit activities and looking 
over the general field of Mexico, we come back to a great name 


16 Thid., IV, 1192. 17 Thid., IV, 1872. 18 Thid., I, 760. 

1° Tbid., VI, 525. A portion of this MS is in the Jesuit archives in Mexico 
City. 

2° Tbid., III, 210. 22 Tbid., VIII, 259. % Tbid., VI, 1225. 


*1 Tbid., VII, 1263. *8 Ibid., III, 271. *6 Tbid., II, 99. 
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that we have already mentioned. Father Franciseo Javier 
Clavigero wrote a great history of Mexico in Italy and in Italian 
after he had been sent back to Europe. Part of its title reads: 
Storia antica del Messico cavata da’ migliori storict Spanuoli. .. . 
This edition is in four volumes, published in Cesena in 1780 and 
1781. The first half of the work is the history of Mexico before 
the coming of the Spaniards, which describes the flora and fauna 
of the country and gives an account of the character, customs and 
history of the Aztecs. The second half deals with the history of 
Mexico from the coming of Cortez. Hubert Howe Bancroft in his 
History of Mexico ** gives high praise to this work, and its repu- 
tation down through the decades, since its first publication, may 
be gauged from the fact that out of the Italian it has been trans- 
lated into Spanish, German and English. It has enjoyed two 
American editions, Richmond, Va., 1806, and Philadelphia, 1817. 
But it is still a living work, for it has been recently honored by a 
new Spanish edition, Mexico, 1917.** And there is another Jesuit 
work on the general history of Mexico by Andrés Cavo, also among 
the expulsos, who wrote his work in Rome. It was honored by 
edition and publication by Carlos Maria de Bustamante in Mexico, 
1863, the same Bustamante who edited and published the three 
volumes of Alegre. Cavo’s work is in two volumes, with a supple- 
ment by Bustamante, who carried the story from 1766, where Cavo 
left off, down to the period of Mexican independence from Spain. 
This history was entitled by its publisher Los tres siglos de Méjico 
durante el gobierno Espatiol hasta la entrada del exército triga- 
rante. ... It has been honored by two later editions of 1852 
and 1870 respectively.” 

The biographies of Jesuits by Jesuits are most interesting, not 
only because of their content, but also because of their numerous 
appearance. Most of the names that we have mentioned above 
have enjoyed a longer or shorter biographical notice in which they 
were extolled by their admiring confreres. We have already men- 
tioned the life of Salvatierra by Venegas, and this same Venegas 
wrote a life, consisting of 296 pages, of Juan Bautista Zappa.” 


26 Bancroft, I, 70. 27 Sommervogel, ITI, 1210. *8 Thid., II, 930. 
2° Ibid., VIII, 560: Templo mistico de la gracia deliniado en la admirable 
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Father Juan Antonio de Oviedo wrote a compendium of Venegas’ 
life of Salvatierra, a biography which was published in Mexico 
in 1754.°° Miguel Venegas himself enjoyed the eulogy of the pen 
of Salvador de la Gandara,** who honored also in this fashion 
“el Padre Doctor Francisco Xavier Lazcano.” ** Zappa was 
given distinction by two others besides Venegas, Francisco Javier 
Fluvia * and Juan Marcos Pérez.** Besides, Zappa’s Italian 
correspondence with his father was published in Milan, his home 
town, in 1684, ten years before his death.*° These make up eighty- 
seven pages and consist of letters written both before and after he 
departed for Mexico. Lopez wrote on Genovese,*® Balthasar 
favored Picolo,*” and Faria celebrated the virtues of Padre 
Velasco.** Augustino Castro eulogized Clavigero, Campoi, and 
Alegre.*® In the fourth volume of the Biografias Mezicanas, 
published in Mexico in 1752, we find, besides the above mentioned 
Faria on Velasco, also Mayora on Herdofiana and Villavicencio 


vida y virtudes heroicas del Ven. P. Juan Bautista Zappa de la Compania de 
Jestis, 2 vols., Barcelona, 1754. A MS of this work is in the library of P. 
Mariano Cuevas, S. J., in Mexico City. 

80 Tbid., VI, 43: El apostel Mariano representado en la vida del V. P. Juan 


Maria de Salvatierra . . . , Mexico, 1754. Copy in the Bancroft Library. 

31 Jbid., III, 1180: Vida del P. Miguel Venegas de la C. de J., Mexico, 1765. 

83 7bid. Carta ... sobre la vida y muerte del Padre Doctor Francisco 
Xavier Lazcano ..., Mexico, 1763. Copy in the Bancroft Library. 

83 Tbid., III, 819: Vida y virtudes del V. P. Juan Bautista Zappa de la 
Compaiiia de Jestis . . . ordenada por otro padre de la misma sagrada religion 


...- , Barcelona, 1754. 

84 Tbid., VI, 519: Relacion o informe de todas las misiones que hizo el V. P. 
Juan Bautista Zappa... , 1695. MS. 

85 Copia dei ventisei littere ... al suo padre de que e entrato nella religione 
sino al presente, Milano, 1684. This is not mentioned by Sommervogel, but a 
copy is in the Bancroft Library. 


** Sommervogel, IV, 1951: Carta de edificacién ... , Mexico, 1758. Copy in 
the Bancroft Library. 
87 Tbid., I, 855: Carta del Provincial Juan Antonio Balthasar ... , Mexico, 


1752. Copy in the Bancroft Library. 

38 Tbid., III, 545: Vida y heroycas virtudes del Vble. Padre Pedro de 
Velasco, Provincial que fué de la Compafiia de Jestis . . . , Mexico, 1753. 
Copy in the Bancroft Library. 

8° Tbid., II, 929: Vida del P. Francisco Clavigero, Jesuita Mégicano, 
Ferrara, 1787. Vida del P. José Campoi, Jesuita Megicano, Ferrara, 1782. 
Vida del P. Francisco Alegre, Jesuita Americano, Italia, 1788. 
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on Juan de Ugarte. All of these are of solid length, the latter 
numbering 214 pages. José Luis Maneiro, who was expelled to 
Italy in 1767, but who quite uniquely returned to Mexico in 1799 
and died there in 1802, published in Latin at Bologna in 1791- 
1792 a three volume work which contains the biographies of thirty- 
four Mexican Jesuits.*° Florencia performed a similar task.*’ 
These volumes remind us of the great collections of the Bavarian, 
Joseph Stécklein, who published the travel letters of many German 
missionaries, and of Juan Eusebius Nieremberg, the German born 
in Madrid, who wrote a collection of biographies of illustrious men 
of the Society, including some Mexican missionaries. Mathias 
Tanner, of Prague in Bohemia, could be mentioned here. In 1625 
he published his famous work: Societas Jesu usque ad sanguinis 
et vitae profusionem militans in Europa, Africa, Asia et America 

. » printed at Prague in the University of Charles-Ferdinand 
in the press of the college of the Jesuits. Over a hundred pages 
are devoted to the Padres of the missions of Mexico and Lower 
California.**® To the names of the fathers who wrote biographies 
of Jesuits in New Spain we could add Idifquez, Carranco, Pelaez, 
Calder6én, Ramirez, all of whom described their confréres’ lives 
and deaths. Still we should not complete the list. 

The mention of Father Joseph Stécklein suggests the names of 
those Jesuits of New Spain who wrote about their travels. The 
Bancroft Library possesses a most interesting book published at 
Halle in Germany by Christopher von Murr, in 1809. It is 
entitled Nachrichten von verschiedenen Landern des Spanischen 
Amerika. This volume of over 600 pages contains, besides a 
grammar of the Tarahumara idiom by Stessel, accounts of the 


*° Tbid., V, 473: Joannis Aloysii Maneiri Veracrusensis de vitis aliquot 
Mewicanorum aliquorumque qui sive virtute sive litteris Mexici imprimis 
floruerunt, 3 vols. Bononiae, 1791-1792. Copies in the Bancroft Library. 

*1 Tbid., III, 794: Menologio de los varones més sefialados en perfeccion 
religiosa de la Provincia de la Compafiia de Jestis de la Nueva Espafa..., 
Barcelona, 1671. Juan Antonio de Oviedo added 91 notices to those contained 
in Florencia’s menology and the work thus augmented was again published 
in 1747. 

42 Ibid., VII, 1858. The Bancroft Library has recently acquired photostat 
copies of these pages. 
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travels to and from America of five Jesuits of the expulsion. 
These are the Germans, Och, Bayers and Havestadt; the French- 
man Ducrue, who was born in Munich; and the Spaniard Garcia. 
Och and Ducrue belonged to the missions of Lower California, 
the others to South America. Von Murr has translated into 
German the Latin of Ducrue and we have here not only an account 
of Ducrue’s journey from the Lower California missions to his 
native town of Munich, but a narration of the more interesting 
circumstances of the expulsion of the Jesuits. Och’s account is 
more personal and we follow him from Vera Cruz to Havana and 
on to Cadiz and Puerto de Santa Maria in Spain, then to Corsica, 
on to Italy, through Spezzia, Reggio and Trent. Thence he went 
to Augsburg in Germany and finally to Wurzburg, where he died 
in 1773. Antonio Lépez de Priego likewise wrote of the expulsion: 
Historia del arresto, expatricion, viaje a Italia y extincion de la 
Provincia Méxicana. ... This is a manuscript of almost 300 
pages.*® Jose Antonio Hidalgo y Frias, a native of Querétaro, 
wrote after his expulsion to Italy, Algunas noticias Americanas.** 

We have mentioned Father Stessel’s grammar of the Tarahu- 
mara Indians. It will doubtless be surprising to many to know 
that no less than thirty-four Jesuit missionaries working in the 
Mexican Province, among them Spaniards, Frenchmen, Germans 
and Italians, wrote grammars for the various Indian languages 
with which they had become acquainted. A certain number of 
these are still in manuscript and at least six are in the Bancroft 
Library. 

The titles and indications mentioned in the foregoing pages are 
only the beginnings of a list whose completion would go into the 
hundreds. A selection from the names included in Sommervogel 
gives immediately 83 authors and 116 titles, and this in matters 
pertaining only to the history of New Spain. If all the writings 
of the Jesuits of New Spain were published we should have a 
collection of several hundred volumes. Many of the names that 
we have mentioned have other works to their credit. For in- 
stance, Florencia has sixteen printed works an dtwo manuscripts. 


“3 Tbid., VI, 1225. ** Thid., IV, 366. 
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Augustino Castro left behind him twenty-five manuscripts. Antonio 
Oviedo counted twenty-eight works at his death and all but one 
have been published. Gerard Zoes wrote fourteen works and 
Alonso Sanchez ten. And so the list can be prolonged. An 
enumeration of all the writings of the Jesuits who labored in 
Spanish America would reach nearly 2000 titles. These works 
are in great part theological, philosophical and devotional. But 
of the Relations, the litterae annuae, letters and reports written 
annually to the Provincial in Mexico or to the General in Rome, 
we have hitherto said nothing. One collection of these Cartas 
Anuas is in the Bancroft Library. Other groups may be found 
in the Jesuit archives of Mexico and of Europe. Others are 
scattered and some are lost. But, like the French Relations before 
Thwaites, these annual letters await editing and publication. 
Speaking of the historical literature, it is gratifying to be able 
to state that most, if not all, of the important works mentioned at 
the opening of this article are in the Bancroft Library of the 
University of California. Some of them have been already edited 
and translated into English. Bolton, as we have stated, has taken 
the lead in these scholarly and valuable labors in his well-known 
edition of Kino’s Historical Memoir. Tamaral and Venegas’ 
Salvatierra have been translated by Marguerite Eyer Wilbur and 
published by Hammond, editor of the Quivira Society of Los 
Angeles. Konsag has received, though in poor dress, the same 
attention from Msgr. M. D. Krmpotic, and there are others. But 
the surface has not even been scratched, and this whole vast and 
instructive literature awaits translators and editors. The splendid 
start that has been made we shall see carried further, for where 
else can this work better be done than in the Bancroft Library, 
and who else is better fitted to organize it and carry it on than the 
library’s famous director who has already made such an illustrious 
beginning of the Jesuit Relations of Mexico and California ? 


Peter M. Dunne. 
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BOSSUET’S “DISCOURSE ON UNIVERSAL HISTORY ”* 


The Discourse on Universal History is one of four great works * 
specially written by Bossuet for the son and heir of Louis XIV 
and the Infanta Maria Theresa whose preceptor he became on 
September 5, 1670. It was written when Bossuet had reached 
the full maturity of his powers. Begun in 1677 or 1678 it was 
published for the first time in 1681; it appeared in two other 
editions in Bossuet’s lifetime.? It was still being subjected to 
revision on the eve of its author’s death. Bossuet regarded it 
with great satisfaction.* He had written it primarily for the 
instruction of the Dauphin. He assigned it an important place in 
that carefully pondered program of education which he described 
at length in his letter to Pope Innocent XI of March 11, 1679. 
But he had in mind from the beginning a larger audience. While 
explicitly addressing it to the Dauphin of France he was well 
aware that his words were to be heard by his contemporaries and 
by posterity. The Discourse was not merely a narrative of events 
of secular importance transacted on a world-wide stage. It was 
rather intended as the demonstration of a thesis from which a 
corollary depended. The thesis may be stated as follows: From 
the creation of man to the age in which we live that complex 


* Paper read at the Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
Historical Association, December 28, 1933, Pittsburgh. 

* Traité de la connaissance de Dieu et de soi-méme ; Traité du libre arbitre ; 
Discours sur Vhistoire universelle; Politique tirée des propres paroles de 
Vécriture sainte. 

*H. M. Bourseaud, Histoire et descriptions des manuscrits et des éditions 
originales des ouvrages de Bossuet, Paris, 1898. The standard French edition 
is that published by Plon, Paris, 1875, 3 vols. 

* The Abbé Ledieu, his chaplain, records in his diary under date of Feb. 2, 
1704: 

“T read to him his Universal History which always gave him great pleasure, 
especially certain chapters of Part II, which, he said, contained the force of 
the entire work. As it was read to him he would suggest emendations ‘ in 
order,’ as he said, ‘to make it worthy of the public.’” 

Les derniéres années de Bossuet: Journal de Ledieu, edited by Ch. Urbain 
and E. Levesque (Paris, 1928), II, 198. 
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phenomenon which we may call the Judaeo-Christian Religion has 
been one and continuous, while, in the same interval, a succession 
of mighty empires llave passed across the stage of history and 
disappeared. From this the corollary follows that the stability of 
religion in such an unstable world can be reasonably accounted for 
only by the special conservation of a Divine Providence. While 
the Discourse may have been seen by its author as serving a variety 
of subsidiary ends, its structural unity as a whole depends upon 
this thesis and corollary. Thesis and corollary were uppermost 
in Bossuet’s mind; and for this we have his own testimony stated 
expressly no less than three times: first, in his letter to Innocent 
XI already mentioned; secondly, in the exordium to the discourse 
addressed to his royal pupil; and finally in the brief concluding 
paragraph —the quod erat demonstrandum of the entire argu- 
ment. And since it would be too long to quote the passage from the 
letter of Innocent XI or the passages from the exordium, the brief 
concluding paragraph will give us in Bossuet’s own words the 
purpose he intended: 


Thus I have no more to say upon the first part of Universal History. You 
will discover all its secrets, and it will now be entirely in your own power to 
observe in it the whole progression of Religion and succession of great 
empires down to Charlemagne. While you see them fall, almost all of 
themselves, and shall see Religion support itself by its own power, you 
will easily understand what is solid greatness, and wherein a wise man 
ought to place his hope.* 


The Universal History originally projected by Bossuet was to 
consist of two parts, ancient and modern. The first part was 
to embrace the history of the world up to the coronation of 
Charlemagne; the second, from the coronation of Charlemagne to 
Bossuet’s own day. The second part of the project was not even 
begun. The first part is the Discourse on Universal History as 
we know it; its contents I shall give in brief outline. The 
Discourse is divided into three parts. Part I contains an epitome, 
in chronological sequence, of historical events from anno mundi 1 
down to anno Domini 800. The events of that entire period are 


‘ Elphinston’s translation, 518. 
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grouped under twelve epochs. The chronology and sequence for 
the earlier epochs are derived entirely from the Pentateuch. For 
the history of the successive empires Bossuet relied on Greek and 
Roman historians. Events recorded in the Bible are as a rule 
treated more at length than those recorded in profane history. 
The narrative is rapid and sweeping, and considering the compass 
of the work gives a rather full summary of the events of Ancient 
History. The selection of events and the emphasis laid on each 
is naturally determined by the purpose of the work as a whole 
which is to find fulfilment in the second and third parts. We can 
say too that the events as a whole in the pre-Christian period are 
fitted into the framework of the Old Testament tradition which is 
accepted at all stages in a literally historical sense. 

Part II is concerned entirely with the History of Religion as 
recorded in the Old and New Testaments. Bossuet describes it as 


the review of the different states of God’s People under the Law of Nature 
and the Patriarchs; under Moses and the Written Law; under David and 
the propbets; from the return out of captivity until Jesus Christ; and 
lastly under Jesus Christ himself, that is, under the Law of Grace and 
the Gospel.® 


It would take too long to recount with more detail the contents 
of this second part of the Discourse. It is, however, the part of 
the work considered by Bossuet to contain the force of the whole. 
In it we have the concentration of Bossuet’s great power of 
presentation, his unequalled literary skill. The continuity of 
Religion is his theme. The demonstration of it excels equally in 
dialectic and artistry. Here, in his own words, 


you may trace the history of both the old and new people, and observe 


how Jesus Christ unites them; since, either expected or given, He has been 


in all ages the consolation and hope of the children of God. Behold then 
religion ever uniform, or rather, ever the same from the foundation of the 
world! The same God has ever been acknowledged the Maker, and the 
same Christ, the Savior of mankind.® 


Part III deals with the succession of great empires which 
Bossuet sees as having 


5 Discourse (Day’s translation), 3. ® Tbid., 4. 
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for the most part a necessary connection with the people of God. God 
made use of the Assyrians and Babylonians to chastise that people; of 
the Persians to restore them; of Alexander and his first successors to 
protect them; of Antiochus Illustris and his successors to exercise them; 
of the Romans to support their liberty against the kings of Syria, etc. 


In this section is rapidly reviewed the history of the rise and 
fall of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Macedon, and finally 
that of Rome. Here we meet again with most of those events 
whose chronological sequence was set forth in the first part. But 
here, as also in Part II, the main interest is directed to the causes, 
remote and proximate, determining the chronological sequence of 
events. Finally one brief paragraph, cited above, drives home the 
point of the entire work. 

Such is the plan and outline of the Discourse. I shall now 
proceed to consider other aspects of it. The Discourse may be 
regarded from many points of view and it is well to keep these 
distinct. We may consider its literary value or its pedagogical; 
we may regard it as a work of apologetics, and this we know 
Bossuet intended; or as a philosophy of history, a handbook of 
which it is commonly, though erroneously, supposed to be; or 
finally, as a universal history as its title proclaims it. We can 
pass rapidly over the two first-mentioned aspects of it. It is 
admitted on all sides to be one of the great masterpieces of French 
literature. Such widely separated authorities as Mabillon, Saint 
Beuve, Brunetiére and Henri Brémond have paid eloquent tribute 
to it. Admirable the unity and proportion of its structure, the 
firmness with which the central thought is held in hand, the 
“ gorgeous sweep not only of the language but of the conception,” 
its qualities of imagination and feeling, the variety, richness, and 
profundity of its ideas; its sustained tone, its rich and harmonious 
language. One can think of it as a heroic symphony in three 
movements, but without the conventional scherzo. 

As a pedagogical work also, if we abstract from the mentality 
of the pupil for whom it was intended, the Discourse was splen- 
didly conceived. It was intended to round off the education of a 
prince who was expected to rule at no distant date over a great 
nation. It unfolded to him the past history of humanity — at 
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least those parts of it which Bossuet considered important for 
civilisation. It was the recapitulation of those lessons in history 
which he had already given. More philosophic than those, because 
the prince was now maturing, it emphasized the causes, remote 
and proximate, at work in the historical development. Intended 
for a Christian prince it was in tone and substance profoundly 
Christian. It emphasised what in life, from the Christian view- 
point, was truly valuable. It was calculated to help him to adjust 
himself to life’s great tasks and problems — a king’s great tasks 
and problems. And finally it propounded the Christian inheri- 
tance of the prince as more acceptable than the non-Christian 
views then in the air and rapidly becoming fashionable. It was 
actualistic in a high degree. Yet it must be said that Bossuet 
failed to educate the Dauphin. The pupil was not highly endowed. 
The teacher was intellectually gigantic. It is hard to blame the 
boy if he did not appreciate the Discourse which called perhaps 
for the mature discernment of a man of forty. Bossuet does not 
seem to have had the ability of adapting himself, as did Fénelon, 
to the intellectual size of the boy he was teaching. He lacked a 
lightness of touch, a kindly humor; he was too implacably serious. 
“ He failed,” says Brémond, “as the preceptor of the Dauphin 
but he became the preceptor of Christian France.” * 

The Discourse was intended, not only for the prince’s edifica- 
tion, but also for a wider public as a work of Christian apologetics. 
It is not the result of a purely speculative mood nor the dispas- 
sionate statement of the results of research. It is, in the patristic 
sense, a great apology for the Catholic Church. It was intended 
“for an enterprise of conversion; it was a weapon forged by a 
man of action.”* Bossuet was by vocation and training an 
apologist. His studies at the College of Navarre confirmed the 
natural bent of his mind. The professors who exercised most 
influence over him were the dogmatic theologians: Pierre 
Guischard, who lectured on the Trinity and on the Incarnation; 
Jean Saussoy, who lectured on De Scientia Det, De Praedestina- 


7 Bossuet, Textes Choisis et commentés (Paris, 1913), 67. 
* Georges Hardy, Le “ De Civitate Dei,” source principale du “ Discours sur 
Vhistoire universelle,” Paris, 1913. 
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tione, and De Gratia; Jacques Pereyret, who occupied the Chair 
for Religious Controversies. More potent even than these was the 
influence of Nicholas Cornet, Grand Master of the College of 
Navarre, known as the author of a preface to the famous work of 
Richelieu, Méthode la plus courte et la plus assurée pour convertir 
ceux qui sont séparés de l’église. Critical historical studies were 
also cultivated at the College of Navarre in Bossuet’s student days. 
They were represented by the Abbé de Launoy, who enjoyed a 
reputation as a grand dénicheur de Saints. But be it remarked 
that Bossuet declined to take him as his intellectual guide and 
attached himself rather to the apologist and controversialist, 
Nicholas Cornet.® Bossuet consequently ever felt it to be his 
vocation to defend the divine deposit of truth revealed and com- 
mitted to the Church and transmitted by tradition. He did not 
feel called to be the critic concerned for the most part with truth 
of a lower range, with its tedious discoveries or with the precise 
definition of the limits of human knowledge. “I have known by 
experience,” he said, “that when one is stubbornly set on pene- 
trating obscure passages before advancing further, one consumes 
much valuable time in difficult questions which might rather be 
given to reflections upon what is clear.”*° Yet Bossuet once 
proved himself to be not only a powerful controversialist but also 
a critical historian of the highest order. This he did in his 
Histoire des Variations des Eglises Protestantes. It is on this 
rather than on the Discourse on Universal History that Bossuet’s 
reputation as a historian must be based.’ It is well for the 
modern historian who approaches the Discourse for the first time 
to bear these facts in mind. 

The apologetic of the Discourse was first of all directed against 
the Libertins, philosophical determinists of all types, whether 
Deist, Pantheist, or Atheist, for whom all events in the physical 
universe and in history are absolutely dependent on and condi- 
tioned by their natural causes. Against these the Discourse was 


* Fortunat Strowski, “Les années d’enfance et de jeunesse de Bossuet,” in 
Revue Bossuet, I, 100 ff. 

10 Strowski, loc. cit., 101. 

11 Cf, A. Rebelliau, Bossuet, Historien du Protestantisme, Paris, 1909. 
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a demonstration of theism and Providence. Incidentally Bossuet 
also joined issue with the growing school of Biblical critics who 
had brought into question the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch. He had in Baruch Spinoza (1632-1677) a representative 
of both schools. Spinoza’s T'ractatus Theologico-Politicus, pub- 
lished in Hamburg in 1670 for the first time, appeared in no less 
than three French editions in the year 1678. Brunetiére is certain 
that Bossuet in the Discourse is constantly in controversy with 
Spinoza and cites many passages to prove it.** We can take it as 
certain that the full import of his arguments cannot be caught if 
we leave out of consideration Spinoza’s Ethics, his Tractatus de 
Deo et Homine, and his Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. 
Bossuet’s argument is as follows: The religion of the Old and 
New Testaments, considered as a historical phenomenon is seen 
to be one, continuous, and progressive ever since the creation of 
man. It is supported by its own inherent power and not by 
extrinsic physical force. In contrast with this stable continuity, 
successive mighty empires are seen to have arisen, flourished, and 
passed away. The stability of the one stands out against the 
transitory background of the others. In a world where all things 
are fleeting the stability of religion is a striking exception to the 
general law of mortality. So striking is it that the only reasonable 
hypothesis by which it may be explained is that of special con- 
servation from on high. This special divine solicitude is rendered 
more apparent when we consider the extraordinary relation 
between the Old Testament and the New. The messianic expect- 
ancy, enduring for centuries at last found its completion and 
fulfilment in such a marvellous fashion that the relationship of 
the Old to the New Religion must be regarded, not as a coinci- 
dence, but rather as the special ordering of Providence. This is 
the only hypothesis that will make history intelligible. As 
Brunetiére says in substance: There is something occult and 
mysterious in human affairs; we may call it fortune, chance, 
nature, or God. In the face of this mystery, the doctrine of 
Providence supplies a solution even as the doctrine of Original 


12 Ferdinand Brunetiére, Bossuet (Paris, 1913), 164. 
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Sin in relation to the problem of evil; without the latter we are 
incomprehensible to ourselves; without the former our own history 
becomes obscure to the point of being unintelligible.’ 

It is in the demonstration of this wonderful relationship of 
continuity and fulfilment that Bossuet shows such ability, artistic 
as well as controversial. He has absolute reliance in the weapon 
he has forged. He confronts the unbeliever with certain facts of 
history, the providential character of which must be evident, he 
claims, to all: 


And because the discussion of the particular predictions though in itself 
full of light, depends greatly on facts that everybody cannot follow. God 
has chosen some which he has made plain to the most ignorant. Those 
eminent, those skining facts, whereof the whole world is witness, are, Sir, 
the facts which I have hitherto endeavored to trace; namely, the desolation 
of the Jews, and the conversion of the Gentiles which happened together 
and both precisely at the time that the Gospel was preached, and Jesus 
Christ appeared. ... If we discover not here a plan ever consistent and 
ever continued, if we see not one and the same order of the counsels of 
God, Who prepares from the beginning of the world what he finishes in 
the fulness of time, and Who under various states but with an ever con- 
stant succession, perpetuates, in the sight of the whole world, the holy 
society by which he will be served, we deserve to see nothing, but to be 
delivered up to our own hardness of heart as the justest and most rigorous 
of all punishments. 

And that this continuity of the people of God might be evident to the 
most undiscerning God renders it evident, nay, palpable, by facts whereof 
no man can be ignorant if he does not wilfully shut his eyes to the truth. 
The Messias is expected by the Hebrews; He comes and calls the Gentiles 
as had been foretold of Him. The people who acknowledge him as having 
come, are incorporated with the people who expected Him, without a 
moment’s interruption; this people are spread abroad over all the earth: 
the Gentiles are continually coming in; and that Church which Jesus Christ 
built upon a rock, despite all the efforts of hell, has never been overthrown. 


Again: 


Thus four or five authentic facts, and clearer than the light of the sun, 
do manifest our religion as ancient as the world. They consequently 
demonstrate that it has no other author than Him, who laid the foundations 
of the universe, who holding all things in the hollow of his hand, was 
alone able to commence and carry on a design that takes in all ages. 





18 Op. cit., 168. 
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The incredulous are then inexcusable: but for those who believe, 
the promises of Jesus Christ will be infallibly fulfilled: 


And let none tell us that those promises still remain in suspense, and 
that as they extend to the end of the world, it shall only be at the end of 
the world that we shall be able to boast of having seen their accomplish- 
ment. For, on the contrary, what is past assures us of what is to come. 
So many ancient predictions, so visibly accomplished, prove to us that 
there is nothing that shall not be accomplished; and that the Church, 
against whom the gates of hell, according to the promise of the Son of 
God, never can prevail, shall stand fast till the consummation of all things, 
since Jesus Christ Who is true in everything, has set no other limits to 


her duration. 
The same promises guarantee to us the future life. God, Who has shown 


Himself so faithful in accomplishing what concerns this world, will be no 
less so in accomplishing what concerns the next, for which all we see is 
but a preparation; and the Church shall be ever immovable and invincible 
upon earth untill her children be gathered in and she be transported entire 
into Heaven which is her true dwelling place.'* 


And so Bossuet as St. Augustine ends up with the Civitas Dei, 
as the goal of all religious striving. But the pith and substance 
of his apologetic is the demonstration of Providence from history. 
The doctrine of Providence is eminently, while not exclusively, 
Christian. The sparrow’s fall and the number of the hairs of our 
heads are concerns of our Heavenly Father. But the demonstra- 
tion of Providence from history on such a large scale had never 
been attempted before. Hence the question as to the provenience 
of the idea has given rise to discussion. Saint Beuve, for instance, 
thought it was suggested by Pascal’s dictum: “ How beautiful it 
is to see by the eyes of faith Darius, Cyrus, Alexander, the 
Romans, Pompey, Herod, act without knowing it for the triumph 
of the Gospel.” > Others see the influence of the Oratorian, 
Jacques Joseph Duguet, Port Royalist theologian also.** Bossuet, 
himself, as we have seen, affirmed the originality of his method. 
Brunetiére vigorously supports him and shows Bossuet to have 


14 Cf. The Continuity of Religion, translated by Victor Day (Helena, Mon- 
tana, 1930), 224, 226, 230, 232. 

18 Pensées, II, xii, 6. 

1° Cf. Abrégé de Vhistoire ecclésiastique (Utrecht, 1749), XII, 612. 
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been the theologian par excellence of Providence not only in the 
Discourse but in his earliest sermons and his latest treatises.** 
De la Broise, too, is almost of the same opinion. According to 
him the inspiration of the discourse was purely biblical. Ledieu 
records a statement of Bossuet to the effect that from the moment 
when he began to study religion in the Holy Scripture and in the 
Fathers he conceived the idea of this great work. Among the 
Fathers there is no influence more likely than that of St. 
Augustine.** In a dissertation on this question, Georges Hardy 
maintains that the De Civitate Dei was the principal source of the 
Discourse. Bossuet, he concludes, was directly inspired by St. 
Augustine’s work; the text and history of the Discourse show this 
to have been so. He notes, however, that Bossuet’s method differs 
from that of St. Augustine. The latter is intent almost entirely 
on the exposition of his religious philosophy, applying this phi- 
losophy only incidentally —even timidly and hesitantly — to 
history, merely illustrating or supporting his philosophy by refer- 
ence to typical facts. Bossuet, on the contrary, expounds in all 
its tenor the history of antiquity and applies his philosophy 
rigorously to all its events.*® This is all very true; but Bossuet 
was original to this extent at least; no one had up to his time 
presented the contrast, drawn on such a vast scale, between the 
continuity of religion and the instability of empires. Bossuet’s 
apologetic does not consist merely in the demonstration of the 
continuity of religion—that is, in showing the providential 
relationship between the religion of the Old Testament and 
Christianity. (This latter argument is a commonplace of Chris- 
tian apologetics from the beginning, and is still in use. It is in 
substance the argument from the Messianic expectation and its 
fulfilment.) Bossuet will show from history not only the con- 
tinuity of religion from the beginning of the world but its 
marvellous permanency in the flux of all human institutions. 

The weakness of Bossuet’s argument, from our present point of 


17 Op. cit., 142. . 
18R, de la Broise, Bossuet et la Bible (Paris, 1890), 182 ff. 
19 Le “ De Owwitate Dei,” source principale du “ Discours sur Vhistoire uni- 


verselle,” Paris, 1913. 
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view, arises from the fact that religion must be considered to be 
far older than it was thought to be in Bossuet’s day; and that it 
is beyond the powers of the historian as such to trace its continuity. 
Bossuet had no difficulty in forging a historical link between Moses 
and the Creation. Moses, Bossuet says, 


collected the history of past ages, those of Adam, Noe, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and that of Joseph, or rather that of God Himself and of His 
wondrous acts. He had no need to dig very deep for the traditions of his 
ancestors. He was born a hundred years after the death of Jacob. The 
old men of his time might have conversed several years with that holy 
patriarch. The memory of Joseph and of the wonders God had wrought 
by that great minister of the kings of Egypt was still fresh. The aggre- 
gate lifetime of three or four successive men reached back as far as Noe 
who had seen the children of Adam and touched so to speak the origin 


of things.?° 


Without raising at all the question of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch, such exegesis of Genesis is of little apologetic 
value today, when even conservative Catholic anthropologists tell 
us that man has been in Europe at least 30,000 years,” or that at 
least a hundred thousand years must be assigned to the human race 
as a whole. So that for us the investigation of human origins is 
definitely outside the field of the historian as that term is generally 
understood. Pre-History is to a considerable extent conjectural. 
Many attempts, says Christopher Dawson, 


have been made to reconstruct the whole course of man’s social and 
religious development from the very dawn of humanity, but these are 
from their very nature incapable of proof or disproof. 


Anthropology and its auxillary sciences may have ultimately con- 
siderable light to throw upon the earlier stages of religion. At 
present the scientific conclusion that seems to approach most 
nearly to the thesis of Bossuet is that of Wilhelm Schmidt ” who 
assures us that from the data of ethnology we may reasonably 
conclude to the presence of a true monotheism at the very dawn 


*° Discourse, Part II, c. III (Day’s translation, 34). 

*1Cf. Stephen Richarz, Publications of the Catholic Anthropological Con- 
ference, I, no. 2, 115; also Ecclesiastical Review, May, 1933, 486. 

** The Origin and Growth of Religion (New York, 1931), 261, 262, 284. 
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of time before individual human groups separated from one 
another, and that this continued through the various cultural stages 
through which humanity passed until true history begins. 

With the nascent historico-critical school of exegesis Bossuet 
had little or no sympathy. It seems certain that his opposition 
delayed the rise of sound biblical criticism in Catholic schools. 
Yet, his familiarity with the Bible was extraordinary in a high 
degree. It was the foundation of everything in his thought and 
teaching. His research in the voluminous commentaries of the 
period and above all in the writings of the Fathers who were for 
him the veritable interpreters of Sacred Scripture was immense. 
It is impossible to conceive, says De la Broise, 


how a man of action could be more influenced by a book than Bossuet 
was by the Bible. Yet his mind was eminently dogmatic. He loved to 
rest in the possession of immutable and eternal truth. His happiness was 
to receive it as an indisputable lesson and to transmit with a sovereign 
authority.?% 


We are not surprised, therefore, to find him impatient with not 
only representatives of the rationalist school of biblical criticism 
such as Spinoza, whose T'ractatus Theologico-Politicus, as already 
mentioned, was then circulating in France, but also with the 
pioneer of Catholic critics, Richard Simon. There was much that 
was provocative in Simon’s manner as well as in his teaching. 
He reminds us in some respects of leading modernists of a genera- 
tion ago. His views were attacked by Jesuits, Jansenists, and 
Protestants alike; by scholars like Huet and Mabillon; above all 
by Bossuet. Between Bossuet and Simon the battle went on for 
a period of twenty years.** There was profound opposition of 
spirit between the two men. Bossuet was thoroughly convinced 
that it was Simon’s deliberate purpose to sap the foundations of 
the Church. Most of Simon’s works, through Bossuet’s influence, 
were banned by the State as well as by the Church. Yet a present 
day Catholic scholar can consider with less passion the work of 


* Bossuet et la Bible (Paris, 1890), 372. 
* A full account of the relations between the two men is furnished by De la 


Broise, op. cit., 334 f. 
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Simon. Goettsberger refers to the publication of the Histoire 
critique du texte, des versions, et des commentateurs du Vieux 
Testament as epoch-making and as advancing this branch of 
knowledge very considerably — perhaps in many points beyond 
the boundaries which the more conservative among Catholic 
exegetes even today consider proper.” 

I have mentioned this opposition between Bossuet and Simon 
for two reasons. First, if we are to enjoy and profit by Bossuet 
we must see him in his historical setting. He regarded himself 
not as a mere historian but as a defender of the faith. It would 
be casting a slur, says Lagrange, the dean of Catholic biblical 
scholars, 


on the memory of Bossuet and Pascal to think that had they known what 
we know, they wouid have obstinately maintained the position they took 
up. In their day we should have thought as they did. Would that they 
were only here now to construct a new synthesis of the continuity of the 
history of religion. The renewal of historical study that has taken place 
is undeniable, as is also the enormous number of new facts which demand 
the revision of many generally accepted ideas.?® 


Secondly, certain passages and particularly chapters 27, 28, 
and 29, of Part II were written, and in the years immediately 
preceding his death carefully devised, to refute the views of Simon 
and other critics regarding the authenticity of the Scriptures and 
particularly regarding the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
Against those who attributed the earliest historical books of the Old 
Testament to Esdras, Bossuet affirmed that the Books were written 
at various times — in the times of Moses, of Judges, of Josue, 
and of Kings. They are each stamped with the style of particular 
ages and authors. They were preserved with the greatest care, 
since they were regarded as true in every particular, and no one 
was permitted to alter a letter of them. Moses was recognised, 
at all times, by the faithful, by heretics, and by infidels, throughout 
all the East, as the author of the books ascribed to him. The 
Samaritans who received these books from the ten separated tribes 


*° Johann Goettsberger, Hinleitung in das Alte Testament (Freiburg, 1928), 
6. 
2° Historical Criticism and the Old Testament (London, 1906), 212. 
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preserved them as religiously as did the Jews. Thus the Penta- 
teuch of the Samaritans and that of the Jews are two complete 
originals independent of each other. The two texts are in sub- 
stance in perfect conformity. Those therefore are in error who 
say, though without reason, that those books were lost, or never 
existed, or were recovered or composed anew or altered by Esdras. 
Besides that they are refuted by Esdras himself, as we had occa- 
sion to notice in the course of his history, they are refuted by the 
Pentateuch itself. If we accept this new theory we are left with- 
out the only rational explanation of Jewish religious practices. 
It is quite unlikely that the books could have been lost. It is just 
as unlikely that the Jews could be brought to accept the substitu- 
tions of Esdras. It was also unlikely that Esdras inserted the 
prophecies since many of them refer to matters posterior to his 
own day. Those who maintain the spuriousness of the Pentateuch 
do so by quibbles about numbers, places or names. Slight inco- 
herencies in the text or in the readings of the different versions 
are not to be accepted as arguments against the substantial 
authenticity of the books. The same is to be said of passages that 
appear plainly to have been added after the death of Moses. The 
motive of the critics is the desire to discredit the miraculous and 
particularly the prophetic elements which are the infallible marks 
of divine inspiration. Such, in the main, are the arguments 
developed at length by Bossuet in the chapters of the Discourse 
referred to above. Thus his apologetic had a twofold purpose. 
It was, as we have seen directed, first, against the upholders of 
philosophic determinism, and secondly, against the radical biblical 
critics of his day. 

Having examined the primary purpose of the Discourse, a 
juster estimate of it as a philosophy of history may now be formed. 
It would, indeed, be more accurate to describe it as a ‘ theology 
of history,’ for Bossuet invokes at will both revealed truth and 
the data of the science of history. The main principles of his 
system might be summarized as follows: Divine Providence 
is the ultimate efficient cause of the historical process. Al- 
mighty God not only sustains and directs the whole series of 
secondary causes but sometimes interferes immediately, sus- 
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pending their natural effects or enabling them to produce effects 
beyond their natural potentialities. Evidences of this supernatural 
interference of Divine Providence are miracles and prophecies, 
theophanies, etc. The ultimate goal of the process is the Civitas 
Det. As a divinely provided means to this end, Religion is of 
supreme importance in the process. Religious ideals have found 
their highest realisation in Jesus Christ, “ Who either expected 
or given has been in all ages the consolation and hope of the 
children of God.”’ He may therefore be said to be the greatest 
Fact and Factor in history. There are many other valuable but 
subsidiary factors. Such, I would say, is a generalisation of 
Bossuet’s philosophy. Now, Bossuet’s philosophy of Providence 
is frequently misunderstood. D’Arbois de Jubainville, for exam- 
ple, chides him for his presumption in claiming to be the historian 
of Providence. “ Bossuet,” this scholar says, “ knew more of the 
secrets of God than St. Paul.” *” In justice to Bossuet it must be 
said that he claimed to be the historian of Providence or to be the 
expositor of the secret counsels of God only in so far as he under- 
stood these to be revealed in Sacred Scripture. He was not so 
shallow as to presume to declare the ways of God with men, by 
his own unaided wisdom. The basis of his exposition of history 
was theological rather than purely philosophical. He took his 
stand squarely on the ground of revelation. We may disagree 
with his exegesis; or, if we do not accept the fact of revelation, 
condemn his credulity; but we may not, with any degree of 
fairness, accuse him of presumption. Numerous passages will be 
found to show that he has Holy Scripture as his authority for 
assigning a providential character to any particular phase of 
history. Thus at the beginning of the third part of the Discourse 
he sets forth authoritatively a necessary connection of the ancient 
empires (Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Rome) with the history of 
the people of God. But he takes care to tell us that the Divine 
purpose was declared by the prophets in the case of Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Persia; in the case of the Roman Empire it was 
“a mystery of the Holy Spirit revealed to St. John, and which 


87 Deuw Maniéres d’écrire Vhistoire (Paris, 1896), 11. 
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that great man, evangelist, and prophet hath unfolded in the 


Apocalypse.” ** 
Bossuet is in fact careful to point out that 


God does not every day declare His will by his prophets concerning kings 
and monarchies which he sets up or pulls down. But having done it so 
many times in those great empires we have been speaking of, He shows 
us by those same instances, how He acts in all others, and teaches kings 
these two great fundamental truths; first, that it is He who forms king- 
doms, in order to give them to whomsoever He will; and secondly, that 
He knows how to make them subservient, in His own good time and 
order, to the designs He hath upon his people.*® 


In this passage Bossuet’s point of departure and reasoning 
process is very evident. First on the authority of Scripture con- 
sidered as divine revelation he ascertains the purpose of Providence 
in regard to several ancient empires. Then by induction or 
analogy he derives the general proposition that there is a divine 
purpose shaping the destiny of all empires. And this purpose is 
“to make them subservient in God’s good time and order to the 
designs He hath upon His people.” 

Hence in Bossuet’s view, “ subservience ” (using the term in its 
highest moral and spiritual sense) to the “ people of God” or 
“to the City of God ” is the paramount raison d’étre of the suc- 
cessive empires and civilisations in the secular historic process 
and it is this “subservience” that gives meaning and unity to 
the process as a whole.*° 

It must be remembered also that Bossuet’s theory of Providence 
does not at all prevent him from seeing and emphasising the 
secondary causes in the historical development. In fact for the 


** Discourse (Elphinston’s translation), 103. 

#* Loc. cit., 407. 

*°Tt is not necessary for me to emphasise here the contrast between this 
view and that of Oswald Spengler for whom the history of the world consists 
of a succession of quite unrelated civilisations that grow up sublimely 
innocent of purpose and fade like the flowers of the field. I have no doubt 
that Bossuet here uses the expression “ people of God” as Augustine does in 
the De Civitate Dei, Lib. XVIII, c. XLVII. It is a more comprehensive term 
than “the Catholic Church” understood as meaning merely the visible eccle- 
siastical organisation. 
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most part, especially in Part III, he is concerned with created 
factors of various kinds. Take for example the following: 


Sire, the same God who made the concatenation of the universe, and 
who, Almighty in himself, hath thought fit, for the sake of order, that 
all the parts of that great whole should have a mutual dependence on one 
another; that same God hath also thought fit that the course of human 
affairs should have its progression and proportions: I mean that men 
and nations have had qualities proportioned to the rank for which they 
were designed; and that except in a few extraordinary cases, in which 
God hath chosen that his hand should appear alone, there hath no great 
change happened that has not had its causes in preceding ages. 

And as in all affairs there is that which prepares them, that which 
determines to undertake them, and that which makes them succeed, the 
true knowledge of history is to mark in every period those secret dis- 
positions which have prepared the way for great changes, and the im- 
portant conjunctures that have brought those changes to pass.... He 
that will thoroughly understand human affairs must trace them higher; 
and must observe the inclinations and manners, or to say everything in 
one word, the character as well of the ruling nations in general, as of 
the princes in particular, and, in fine, of all the extraordinary men who, 
by the importance of the part they have had to act in the world, have 
contributed, right or wrong, to the change of states and the fortune, good 
or bad, of the public.** 


Accordingly, when dealing with successive empires he does not 
fail to emphasize the decisive characteristics of nations and of 
individuals. Thus he notes among the Egyptians their love of 
country, their law-abiding temper, their devotion to the study of 
law, their inventive genius, their cultivation of science, their 
system of education, their library, their art and architecture, their 
intelligent agriculture. “‘ Those sages of Egypt had studied the 
regimen that makes solid minds, robust bodies, fruitful wives and 
vigorous children.” Or again: “ Their noblest works and most 
excellent art consisted in forming men.” He notes the influence 
of geographical features like the Nile, the influence of climate, 
of the fertility or barrenness of the soil; he notes also the 
influence of Egypt on foreign peoples such as the Greeks or the 
Hebrews. Or, if we look at his sketch of Roman history, the 
causal nexus is equally well emphasised : 


1 Discourse, Elphinston, 409, 
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Of all the nations of the world the most fierce and daring, but withal 
the most regular in its counsels, the most constant in its maxims, the most 
deliberate, the most laborious, and in fine the most patient, was the 
Roman people. From all this was formed the best soldiery, and a policy 
the most foreseeing, most steady, and best pursued, that ever was. 


And concludes the story of Rome he emphasises once more 
the causes that determined that story: 


It is easy for you now to understand the causes of the rise and fall of 
Rome. You see that that state founded upon war, and thereby naturally 
inclined to encroach upon its neighbors, brought the whole world under 
the yoke, by having carried to the highest pitch the policy and the art 
of war. You see the causes of the divisions of the republic, and at 
last of its fall, in the jealousies of its citizens and in the love of liberty 
driven to an intolerable excess and delicacy. 


We may differ with him as to the factors at work in particular 
instances, but in general he takes account in the concrete of most 
factors of importance. Racial, geographic, climatic, and economic 
conditions are noted. Reason and passion, human frailty and 
mortality, virtue and vice, in individual men are assigned due 
force. Reason and virtue are stabilising factors; passion and vice 
disintegrate. The course of history as a whole is thus morally 
significant. There is a proportion in the case of nations and 
civilisations between virtue and permanence — between Schuld 
und Schicksal. But there is something profounder still influencing 
the historical process: 


The long concatenation of particular causes, which make and unmake 
empires depends upon the secret orders of Divine Providence. God from 
the highest heavens holds the reins of all the kingdoms of the earth. He hath 
all hearts in his hand, sometimes He restrains the passions; sometimes He 
gives a loose rein to them and thereby moveth all mankind. ... Thus it 
is that God reigns over all nations. Let us talk no more of chance, or of 
fortune, or talk of them only as a name with which we cover our 
ignorance. ... 


Finally, if we ask what theory Bossuet followed regarding the 
relation between Divine Providence and human freedom the 
answer is that he leaned towards the Thomistic hypothesis of the 
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praemotio physica.** Divine universal causality and the freedom 
of the will were to him two incontestable facts. Students of 
Cardinal Mercier will remember that he quoted Bossuet with 
satisfaction in this difficult problem. “ The first rule of our logic,” 
says Bossuet, “is never to abandon truths once known, no matter 
what difficulty supervenes when we try to reconcile them. We 
must on the contrary, hold, as it were, the two ends of the chain 
although we do not always see the link that binds them together.” ** 
One could wish that Bossuet was always as Thomistic in dealing 
with Providence as in this matter. He might have sometimes 
stressed more than he did the eminent reasonableness and goodness 
of the, Divine plan, for here and there one gets the impression 
that he makes Providence seem unduly wilful. It is Bossuet’s 
merit to have seen so clearly that Christianity is the great fact in 
the history of humanity, to have shown the extraordinary manner 
in which it issued from Judaism, and to have shown so well the 
extraordinary relation in which the principal episodes of history 
stand to it, either as preparing the way for its establishment, or 
as contributing to its propagation and maintenance. Comparing 
this philosophy with that of St. Augustine we may say that whereas 
the latter stresses the struggle between good and evil and the doc- 
trine of original sin, Bossuet stresses Providence and the impor- 
tance of religion. St. Augustine elaborates his theory and makes 
sparing application of it to the course of history. Bossuet, on the 
contrary, traces with a great amount of historical detail the course 
of events and with great skill shows that they are intelligible only 
on the supposition that they are ordered by a wise and omnipotent 
God. Both are agreed that the goal of the historical process is 
the eternal City of God. 

We can now deal rapidly with the Discourse as history. As a 
handbook of history it is of course no longer useful. One need 
only recall the vast strides in Egyptology and Assyriology, not 
to speak of biblical science, to realize its inadequacy in these 
fields as in those of human origins, primitive culture, prehistoric 


%2 Auguste Veillard, Les idées thomistes dans la philosophie de Bossuet 


(Toulouse, 1920), 16, 25, 26, 30, 121. 
% Traité du libre arbitre, chap. iv. 
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life of the clan and of the tribe, the formation and diffusion of 
peoples, etc., ete. It must be read in the light of the historical 
science of its time. But in spite of this inadequacy, the abundance 
and richness of incidental ideas more than compensate the reader. 
As a Universal History it has been critisised because its horizon 
was too circumscribed. Voltaire ridiculed it as being merely a 
history of the Jews. It excluded all consideration of India and 
China. It failed also to take account of the Phoenicians and of 
the Hittites. It relegates to the modern period consequent on 
Charlemagne the consideration of the Mohammedans. These are 
the chief defects attaching to it as a Universal History. They are 
not of a magnitude to mar the integrity of the work from this 
point of view. Brunetiére warmly defends its substantial 
universality and to that defence I refer my readers.** 

The Discourse on Universal History was the most popular of 
Bossuet’s works. Three editions of it appeared (1681, 1682, and 
1701) during the author’s own lifetime. It has appeared in 
innumerable editions since then. Separate editions of it have been 
in greater demand than those of any other work of Bossuet. This 
is surely an index of its great influence in France. We can be 
sure that it has largely entered into the education of the French 
clergy for the past two hundred years. Through them its influence 
has permeated to the clergy of English-speaking countries, many 
of whom through the same period have been educated in France 
or by Frenchmen. Yet English translations of it have been very 
few, — an indication that very little interest attaches to it in 
English-speaking countries.*° Ella K. Sanders, in her life of 
Bossuet, says that a student of Bossuet in England is a rara avis.*® 
Rebelliau remarks ** that while Bossuet was well known in 


%* Bossuet (Paris, 1913), 258. 
*5 English translation by James Elphinston published at Aberdeen, 1777, 


and at London, 1778; Elphinston speaks of a worthless English version of it 
threescore years previous to his own. Elphinston’s translation was reprinted 
in New York, 1821, by J. J. Harper for Robert Moore, publisher. Recently a 
partially new translation of the second and most important part of the Dis- 
course has been published (Helena, Mont., 1930) by the Right Rev. Victor Day. 
36 Jacques Benigne Bossuet (London, 1897). 
87 A. Rebelliau, “ Bossuet et sa Renommée en Angleterre,” in Revue Anglo- 


Américaine, I (1923-24). 
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England during his lifetime, he has since been for the most part 
forgotten except by a few men of taste and culture. It would be 
hard to trace the influence of the Discourse upon an individual 
writer since its ideas for the most part are of the texture of our 
Christian inheritance. The antithesis which was at the core of 
Bossvet’s apologetic is not as a rule insisted on in our handbooks 
of Fundamental Theology. In France it would appear that in our 
time the Discourse has suffered the fate of most’ classics. It is a 
work that all agree to praise for its literary excellence but which 
few read except undergraduates preparing for examinations and 
their teachers.** Such is the testimony of D’Arbois de Jubainville 
and of Brunetiére himself, the most ardent admirer and warmest 
defender of Bossuet in modern times. Charles Gustave Amiot, 
for whom Bossuet is a saint, a poet, a man of all science, of all 
talents, a universe in himself, declares him to be a past glory no 
longer read on the morrow of his death. Jules Lemaitre confesses 
that Bossuet tires him quickly and this, says Amiot, is the impres- 
sion of almost everybody. ‘‘ Bossuet failed,” says Henri Brémond 
in his Textes chotsts, “as preceptor of the Dauphin, but he became 
the preceptor of Christian France. Many of his works are no 
longer read. But the Christian imagination are chez nous so 
penetrated with the Discourse on Universal History that we 
scarcely need to read this masterpiece any more. We have it in 
the marrow of our bones like the Fables of Fontaine or the Art of 
Poetry of Boileau. It is for us what the De Civitate Dei was for 
the Middle Ages. I do not say that it satisfies us fully nor that 
it corresponds to all the needs of the present time. Our restless 
spirits are now delighted, now irritated by the sublime immobility 
of Bossuet. We are no longer the children of Voltaire, but we 
shall be for a long time to come the children of Goethe, of 
Chateaubriand, and of Michelet. We need a prophet who has 
vanquished doubt and Bossuet never doubted. He is the man of 
tradition, the image, the magnificent incarnation of the Christian 
past — the last of the Fathers.” 
Parrick J. Barry. 


** Cf. D’arbois de Jubainville, op. cit., p. 3. Charles Gustave Amiot, “ Quel- 
ques Réflections sur Bossuet & propos du tricentenaire de sa naissance,” La 
Revue Hebdomadaire, 36 (Sept. 24, 1927), 436. 
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THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORIES 


Since the publication of The United States Catholic Almanac; or, 
Laity’s Directory for the Year 1833, we have had an annual account of 
the status of the Church in this country, except for the years 1862 and 
1863, when conditions did not favor such an undertaking. The first 
American Directory was issued in 1817, and was entitled The Laity’s 
Directory to the Church Service (New York, Matthew Field). This was 
followed in 1822 by another Laity’s Directory to the Church Service, this 
time issued by William H. Creagh of New York. From 1822 to 1832 
inclusive no Directories were published. The United States Catholic 
Almanac, issued from 1833 to 1837, was followed by The Metropolitan 
Catholic Almanac, 1838-1845, 1850-1857, 1859-1861. From 1846 to 1849 
the title was changed to The Catholic Almanac. The year 1858 is covered 
by Dunigan’s American Catholic Almanac alone; both the Metropolitan 
and Dunigan’s appeared in 1859 and 1860 after which the latter title 
passed out of existence. Baltimore was the publication center of the 
Directory from 1833 to 1861. After the Civil War the first New York 
period began with the publication of Sadlier’s Catholic Almanac and 
Ordo, which monopolized the field until 1886 when Hoffmann Brothers of 
Milwaukee printed their Catholic Directory. For a decade Hoffmann and 
Sadlier were rivals until Sadlier’s Catholic Directory was suspended in 
1896. Until 1911, the annual was published in Milwaukee. In that year 
the equipment was purchased by P. J. Kenedy and Sons of New York, 
the present publishers. 

The Directories can be divided into two groups: the first covering the 
years 1833-1896, and closing with the last Sadlier’s Catholic Directory; 
the second group from 1886 to 1933, beginning with Hoffmann’s Catholic 
Directory, the immediate predecessor of the present Official Catholic 
Directory. In a minor class would appear Dunigan’s American Catholic 
Almanac. The format changed considerably with the growth of the 
Church here. The 1833 United States Catholic Almanac is 16cm. in 
height, contains 120 pages and mentions 1 province and 9 dioceses; the 
1934 Official Catholic Directory is a volume of 27 em. with 1246 pages 
(exclusive of 100 pages of advertisements), giving statistics of 15 prov- 
inces and 92 dioceses in the United States, and similar information about 
Canada, Great Britain and Ireland, ete. The complete chronological list 
given below supplies details not mentioned in the preceding resume. As 
will be seen, there is a new entry for each change of title, followed by the 
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place of publication and the name of the publisher. All copies described, 
except the 1817 Laity’s Directory and the 1859 Dunigan’s American 
Catholic Almanac, are located in the John K. Mullen Library of the 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

The volumes of the Directories (up to and including that of 1867) con- 
tain biographies of pioneer churchmen and a few interesting historical 
articles. Since these biographical sketches are not well known, it was 
thought advisable to record them at the end of this list. 


1817. The Laity’s Directory to the Church Service, for the Year of our Lord, 
1817 .. . With an Almanac, exclusive of all useless matter. New York: 
Published and Sold by M. Field, . . . 1817. This is also entitled The 
Catholic Laity’s Directory. Cf. Finotti’s Bibliographia Catholica Ameri- 
cana (New York, 1872), 20. A copy of this directory is in the library 
of Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

1822. The Laity’s Directory To the Church Service, For The Year of Our 
Lord, M,DOCO,XXII, . . . Revised and Corrected By The Rev. John 
Power, Of St. Peter’s Church. New York, William H. Creagh, 1822. 

1833-1837. The United States Catholic Almanac; or, Laity’s Directory. ... 
Baltimore, James Myres. The cover title of the 1833 volume is: The 
Catholic Almanac; or, Laity’s Directory... . 

1838-1845. The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, And Laity’s Directory. 
Baltimore, Fielding Lucas, Jr. 

1846-1849. The Catholic Almanac. Baltimore, Fielding Lucas, Jr. 

1850-1857. The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac And Laity’s Directory. Balti- 
more, Fielding Lucas, Jr. (etc.) 

1858-1860. Dunigan’s American Catholic Almanac. New York, Edward 
Dunigan & Brother, James R. Kirker. The 1859 volume is not available 
in the John K. Mullen Library of the Catholic University of America. 

1859-1861. The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac And Laity’s Directory. Balti- 
more, John Murphy & Co. 

1862-1863. No complete Directories were published for these years. Meier 
(supra) cites two partial Directories: The Catholic Register of the 
Churches and Clergy of the Diocese of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, Peter 
Cunningham, 1862) and The Catholic Almanac and Register of the 
Churches and Clergy of the Dioceses of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Erie, 
(Philadelphia, Peter Cunningham, 1863). 

1864-1866. Sadlier’s Catholic Almanac And Ordo. New York, D. & J. Sadlier. 

1867-1896. Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, Almanac and Ordo, New York, D. & 
J. Sadlier. 

1886-1899. Hoffmann’s Catholic Directory, Almanac And Clergy List—Quar- 
terly. 1886-1896, Milwaukee, Chicago, Hoffmann Bros.; 1897-1899, Mil- 
waukee, M. H. Wiltzius & Co. 





1For additional information the student is referred to the articles by 
Joseph Meier, “ The Official Catholic Directory,” Catholic Historical Review, 
I (October, 1915), 299-304, and Thomas Meehan, “ Directories—United States,” 


Catholic Encyclopedia, V, 27. 
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1900-1905. Catholic Directory, Almanac And Clergy List. Milwaukee, M. H. 
Wiltzius & Co. At head of title: Official Directory. 

1906-1934. Official Catholic Directory. . . . 1906-1911, Milwaukee, M. H. Wilt- 
zius & Co.; 1912-1934, New York, P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 


The following are the biographical sketches alluded to: 

Bruté de Rémur, Simon William Gabriel, lst bp. of Vincennes, 1779-1839. 
Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, 1843, 36-53. 

Byrne, Andrew, bp. of Little Rock, 1802-1862. Sadlier’s Catholic Almanac, 
1864, 45-46. 

Carroll, John, Ist abp. of Baltimore, 1735-1815. Laity’s Directory, 1822, 127- 
129. 

Carroll, John, Ist abp. of Baltimore, 1735-1815. United States Catholic Al- 
manac, 1833, 31-37. 

Chanche, John Mary Joseph, Ist bp. of Natchez, 1795-1852. Metropolitan 
Catholic Almanac, 1853, 52-53. 

Cheverus, John Lefevre de, lst bp. of Boston, card., 1768-1836. Metropolitan 
Catholic Almanac, 1838, 47-58. 

Cummings, Rev. Jeremiah W., 1823-1866. Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, 1867, 
47. 

David, John Baptist Marie, 8.S., 2d bp. of Louisville, 1761-1841. Catholic 
Almanac, 1846, 50-71. 

Dubois, John, 3d bp. of New York, 1764-1842. Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, 
1845, 43-57. By Rev. John M’Caffrey. 

Dubourg, William Louis Valentine, 2d bp. of New Orleans, 1766-1833. Metro- 
politan Catholic Almanac, 1839, 50-68. 

Eccleston, Samuel, 5th abp. of Baltimore, 1801-1851. Metropolitan Catholic 
Almanac, 1852, 58-61. 

England, John, lst bp. of Charleston, 1786-1842, Metropolitan Catholic 
Almanac, 1844, 39-51. Article signed with the initials, M. J. B. 

Fenwick, Benedict Joseph, 2d bp. of Boston, 1782-1846. Metropolitan Catholic 
Almanac, 1850, 57-70. 

Fenwick, Edward Dominic, lst bp. of Cincinnati, 1786-1832. Catholic Almanac, 
1848, 58-82. 

Fitzpatrick, John Bernard, bp. of Boston, 1812-1866. Sadlier’s Catholic Direc- 
tory, 1867, 45-46. 

Flaget, Benedict Joseph, lst bp. of Louisville, 1764-1850. Metropolitan Catho- 
lic Almanac, 1851, 50-60. Article signed with the initials, B. L. 

Fredet, Rev. Pierre, 8.S. Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, 1857, 43-56. 

Gagelin, Rev. Francis Isidore, 1799-1833. Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, 
1840, 35-48. 

Hughes, John, Ist abp. of New York, 1797-1864. Sadlier’s Catholic Almanac, 
1865, 44-47. 

Kelly, Rev. John, 1805-1866. Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, 1867, 47. 

Kenrick, Francis Patrick, abp. of Baltimore, 1797-1863. Sadlier’s Catholic 
Almanac, 1864, 43-45. 

Kohlmann, Rev. Anthony, S.J., 1771-1836. Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, 
1856, 43-57. 
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Maréchal, Ambrose, 3d abp. of Baltimore, 1764-1828, United States Catholic 
Almanac, 1836, 49-58. 

Matignon, Rev. Francis Anthony, 1753-1818. Laity’s Directory, 1822, 133-134. 

Nagot, Rev. Francis, 8. 8., 1734-1816.. Laity’s Directory, 1822, 129-131. 

Neale, Leonard, 2d abp. of Baltimore, 1746-1817. Laity’s Directory, 1822, 131- 
133. 

Neale, Leonard, 2d abp. of Baltimore, 1746-1817. United States Catholic 
Almanac, 1835, 37-42. 

Nerinckx, Rev. Charles, 1761-1824. Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, 1854, 
43-54. 

Pius VII, Pope (Barnaba Chiaramonti), 1740-1832. United States Catholic 
Almanac, 1834, 33-42. 

Portier, Michael, Ist bp. of Mobile, 1795-1859. Dunigan’s American Catholic 
Almanac, 1860, 37-39. 

Richard, Rev. Gabriel, 1764-1832. Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, 1855, 43-57. 

Rosati, Joseph, Ist bp. of St. Louis, 1789-1846. Catholic Almanac, 1847, 64-67. 

Seton, Mother Elizabeth Ann (Bayley), 1774-1821. Metropolitan Catholic 
Almanac, 1842, 43-59. 

Smyth, Clement, O. Cist., 2d bp. of Dubuque, 1810-1865. Sadlier’s Catholic 
Almanac, 1866, 46-49. 

White, Rev. Andrew. Biographical sketches of Father Andrew White and his 
companions, the first missionaries of Maryland; with an _ historical 
account of the first ten years of that mission, by Bernard U. Campbell. 
Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, 1841, 43-68. Besides Father White, this 
article mentions Revs. John Altham, John Brock, Philip Fisher, Roger 
Rigby and Messrs. John Knowles and Thomas Gervase. 

Whitfield, James, 4th abp. of Baltimore, 1770-1834. United States Catholic 
Almanac, 1837, 63-65. 

Xuarez, John, bp.-elect of Rio de Las Palmas, fl. 1527. Dunigan’s American 
Catholic Almanac, 1860, 39-40. 

Young, Josue Moody, bp. of Erie, 1809-1866. Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, 
1867, 46. 


Among the historical articles are extracts from letters written by 
missionaries in Tong-King, Cochin-China, Korea, Oregon and elsewhere. 
The 1845 Metropolitan Catholic Almanac contains a sketch of the Arch- 
confraternity of the Immaculate Heart of Mary for the Conversion of 
Sinners. 


EUGENE P. WILLGING. 
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Essays in History written between the years 1896-1912. By the Rr. Rev. 
Mer. AcHILLE Rarri, Doctor of the Ambrosian Library, Milan, now 
His Houiness Pore Prus XI. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
1934. Pp. xvii, 312.) 


With some slight omissions, Professor Edward Bullough of Cambridge 
University reproduces the Italian edition (1932) of minor publications of 
His Holiness in the years of his office in the Ambrosian Library. They 
are minor in dimension only and will be read with uncommon eagerness 
and enjoyment for their contents, for the accomplished skill in historical 
research which they manifest and for their undesigned exhibition of the 
characteristics of their exalted author. 

The first and longest essay, on the Ambrosian Church of Milan, is a 
by-product of researches which resulted in the three volumes of Acta 
Ecclesiae Mediolanensis ab eius initiis usque ad nostram aetatem (1890, 
1892, 1897). This lecture, one of a series given by Milanese scholars, 
justifies the claim that “the history of the Church in Milan is the golden 
thread of the history of Milan itself” (p. 2), and one may add that the 
Milan story as here told reflects all the progressive changes of structure 
in western European history. The record of the growth of this see and 
its succession of bishops is here framed in a large historic vision display- 
ing the political changes and the new social conditions that brought arch- 
bishops “to the highest political and civic power which they were later 
to hand over to the resuscitated Commune” (p. 33). This large construc- 
tion appears not only in general statement but in very concrete illustra- 
tions of the incidence of the wider historical movement in the Church life 
of Milan. The interest is heightened by the historian’s artistic individ- 
ualizing power for seeing and expressing, when possible, the characteris- 
tics of men who in formal histories are hardly more than names and offi- 
cial titles. His later essay on St. Charles Borromeo was designed, he says, 
to let the readers see the man in all the vividness of his living personality 
(p. 175). Interest too is stimulated by many frank judgments of men 
and by thoughtful reflections, as when he pauses to ask whether political 
authority in the hands of medieval archbishops was for the good or injury 
of Italy, or when he notes the danger of letting a theoretic philosophy of 
history supplant the exact determination of historical contingences that 
led to that authority (pp. 70, 71). 

“ Professional scholars have nothing to learn from my paper,” he says 
(p. 111), but some of us are scholars in debt to this essay and in any case 
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professional scholars will be the first to show enthusiasm for this re- 
searcher’s heuristic talent, his critical scientific method of a Bollandist 
type, the severity of his caution in discriminating fact from legend or 
in proffering final explanations of fact. They will regard these essays 
as model instances of an historian’s self-discipline in method and accuracy, 
in the extrication of buried sources and the punctilious description of 
documents. They will instance for this the essay on the half forgotten 
ancient Guilds of the Blessed Sacrament in Milan antedating the rapid 
extension of such guilds after “the miracle of St. Charles Borromeo’s 
activity,’ and when he is apologetic about research so minute in obscure 
facts they will agree with him about “the eloquence of facts” that be- 
long to spiritual history. Mgr. Ratti’s love of facts was inspired by their 
spiritual significance. 

Milan was the Church of Ambrose and the Church of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo. The second essay is made out of contributions to San Carlo Bor- 
romeo, a journal founded by Mgr. Ratti to celebrate that “ gigantic per- 
sonality, embodiment of Faith, Hope, Love of God, Love of one’s neigh- 
bour, Zeal, Humility, Penance” (p. 206), a saint and reformer who, as is 
quoted from Cardinal Federico, bore heavy administrative burdens and 
lived in the midst of a real whirlwind of cares, yet was given to daily 
and nightly studies. These pages are not a condensed biography. They 
show the archbishop as the central figure in a band of saints and scholars 
who wrought the Counter Reformation. They stir venerating sympathy 
for a galaxy of rare spirits: Sirleto, Philip Neri, Vida, Castellino, Lainati, 
Montano, Federico Borromeo; and they serve to reveal, to us who read, 
the ideals governing the author’s own career. 

The remaining essays are fascinating gifts of erudition and exhibitions 
of the processes of an accomplished scholar and archivist when fondly 
studying the treasures of his beloved Ambrosian Library—the Codex 
Atlanticus of Leonardo da Vinci, the Settala Museum, Luini’s Holy 
Family in relation of Leonardo’s cartoon. Let it suffice to say that the 
joy of the student communicates itself to anyone who reads his essays. 


F, A. CHRISTIE. 
Lowell, Mass. 


Die Kirche der Martyrer, Ihre Aufgaben und thre Leistungen. By ALBERT 
Enruarp. (Miinchen: Verlag Josef Késel und Friedrich Pustet. 
1932. Pp. xii, 412.) 


Mgr. Ehrhard tells us in his preface that he dealt with the theme of this 
book in his Rektoratsrede at Strassburg in 1911, and in four lectures de- 
livered at Diisseldorf in 1912 on the eve of the founding of the Katho- 
lische Academikerverband. The present volume, an expansion of his earlier 
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treatment, is addressed primarily to the members of the association men- 
tioned and to his old auditors at Wiirzburg, Vienna, Freiburg, Strass- 
burg, and Bonn. As the book is intended therefore for wider circles, not 
as a work of reference but to be read, the author has dispensed with the 
usual full scientific apparatus, and has attempted to present a picture 
intelligible to all of the age of the martyrs, the most important period in 
the history of Christianity after its foundation in the first century. Thus 
does Mgr. Ehrhard modestly describe the nature and scope of a work 
which appears without the external paraphernalia of erudition, but which 
is really one of the most brilliant and penetrating books on the early 
Church since Duchesne. In its pages are summed up the results of a life 
time of study, and the critical reader will at once recognize the complete 
mastery of the ancient sources and the modern literature on every page. 

The plan of the work is the following: Mgr. Ehrhard considers that 
the period from the beginning of the second century to the full triumph 
of the Christian religion with Constantine’s victory over Licinius in 324 
is a closed unit, and that in this vital period the Church was confronted 
with three fundamental tasks. The latter, in ascending order of sig- 
nificance, were: (1) the self-defense of Christianity against the heathen 
popular masses and the power of the Roman state, (2) the maintenance 
of Catholie Christianity against Gnosticism and Montanism, (3) the for- 
mation of the Catholic Church into the bearer of the Christian world reli- 
gion. In keeping with his conception, he has divided his book into three 
main parts, each treating one of the tasks mentioned. 

Whatever disadvantages this division may present from the viewpoint 
of the essential unity of the whole subject matter are offset by the greater 
clearness, emphasis, and system with which the chief aspects of the 
Church’s history in the period dealt with are brought home to the reader. 
Thus in Part I (pp. 1-121), by treating comprehensively and without 
interruption the persecution of the Christians and its problems, Mgr. 
Ehrhard is able in brief space to give us a deeper and more intelligible 
exposition of the evolution of the Roman persecution policy in its theory 
and practice than is to be found in any of the current scientific manuals 
dealing with the history of the early Church. Again, in Part II (pp. 122- 
267), through the formal and unbroken attention given to Gnosticism in 
its numerous ramifications and to Montanism, the reader is made to realize 
perhaps more vividly than ever before that, by defeating these heresies, 
the Church surmounted one of the greatest, if not the greatest, crisis in her 
existence. Lastly, in Part III (pp. 268-408), having described the per- 
secutions and the struggle with the Gnostics and Montanists, the author 
is free to concentrate upon the systematic exposition of the Church’s 
work in fulfilling her third and greatest task: the unfolding from within 
of the basic ideas and vital forces of the Christian religion in the course 
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of its conflict with heretics and with its pagan political and cultural en- 
vironment. In this last and most important division of his book, in which, 
without losing sight of interconnections and reciprocal influences, he 
deals with the relations of Christianity and Hellenism, the Roman Primacy 
and the growth of the Church’s constitution, the development of doctrine 
and of the liturgy, the institutions and chief manifestations of the life of 
the Church as a community, and the beginnings of the new Christian 
civilization, the veteran Church historian has given one of the most dis- 
cerning and intelligible expositions of the internal history of the Church 
known to the reviewer. 

Mgr. Ehrhard has written his book in a style, which, if not brilliant, is 
certainly direct and clear. It is a style well suited to one who combines 
with his critical treatment of the materials a genuine sympathy and deep 
love for the Church of the Martyrs, which he knows so well and which he 
is essaying to reveal to others. 

Let this suffice to give some idea of the significance of the Die Kirche 
der Martyrer. We have to do, not with a manual presenting historical 
facts in a dry and over-systematized fashion, but with an history in the 
best sense, through which we can view and understand the past so far as 
it ean be viewed and understood in the light of available sources, that is, 
through which we can see wie es eigentlich gewesen. 


Martin R. P. McGutre. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Alexander the Great. By Utrich WitcKen. Translated by G. C. Rich- 
ards. (New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press. 1932. Pp. 
xii, 337.) 

History presents few more difficult tasks than the attempt to get hold of 
the personality of Alexander the Great. The reason is twofold. In the 
first place, our ancient sources are relatively fragmentary and in addi- 
tion are contradictory in their estimates of Alexander; and secondly, in 
Alexander himself we have to deal with a genius of complex character in 
whom the practical and the mystical were inseparably mingled and whose 
life was abruptly cut off when his work as a statesman was scarcely begun. 

The veteran historian Wilcken, while conscious of the difficulty involved, 
has attempted in the present volume to trace the growth of Alexander’s 
personality and ideas so far as this can be done with our extant sources. 
To give proper perspective to his portrayal, he has commenced with a 
sketch of the Greek world in the fourth century B. C. and of Philip’s 
achievement in creating a powerful Macedonian state, and has closed his 
book with an excellent survey of the effects of Alexander’s work on future 
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ages. It is only in such a setting that Alexander can be appreciated in his 
full significance. Wilcken’s book is one of the best studies of Alexander 
that we have, a brilliant monograph, although all scholars, as he realizes 
himself, will not agree completely with him in his interpretation. A com- 
parison of Tarn’s splendidly written and penetrating chapters in the 
Cambridge Ancient History which deal with Alexander shows how difficult 
it is to arrive at unanimity on many important matters. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Wilcken holds that the Hypomnemata were contemporaneous and 
authentic documents, and accordingly maintains that Alexander contem- 
plated the conquest of the Western Mediterranean, while Tarn regards 
tne Hypomnemata as largely legendary material compiled not earlier than 
200 B. C. and denies that we have any adequate evidence for ascribing an 
idea of world-conquest to Alexander. On this question in my opinion 
Tarn’s position is the stronger one. Again, Wilcken emphasizes more 
than other modern historians the romantic and the religious side of Alex- 
ander’s nature. Here he is undoubtedly closer to the truth than most 
others. Alexander was certainly genuine in his intense admiration of 
Achilles and was certainly sincere in his piety. To ignore or to under- 
estimate the romantic, the mystic, and the religious strain in Alexander is 
to misunderstand one of the vital and powerful driving forces in his 
unique personality. 

The English translation from the German is generally accurate and 
smooth. A few distortions of proper names and some misprints oecur, but 
none of these blemishes is serious. The notes, which are placed at the end 
of the German edition, appear conveniently at the foot of the pages to 
which they refer. The translator has shortened some of the original notes 
and has added a few remarks and references. The map and index of the 
original are reproduced in the translation. It was not a happy thought of 
the translator or publisher, however, to break the unity of the ten chap- 
ters in the original by grouping them under the headings: Part I. Pro- 
logue; Part II. Alexander; Part III, Appendix. The designation Ap- 
pendiz is in particular unfortunate, as it gives the reader a false impres- 
sion of chapter 10, which Wilcken intended to be an integral part of his 
book. 

Martin R. P. McGurre. 


The Catholic University of America. 


The Correspondence of Pope Gregory VII: Selected Letters from the 
Registrum. Translated with an Introduction by EpHRaImM EMERTON, 
Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History (emeritus), Harvard Uni- 
versity. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1932. Pp. xxxi, 
212.) 


This recent addition to the Records of Civilization series of Columbia 
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University makes available to the general reading public a more accurate 
knowledge of the aims and policies of St. Gregory VII. Even among 
documentary scholars, this knowledge was handicapped until 1911 by the 
dependence of Philip Jaffé, publishing in 1865 his Bibliotheca rerum 
Germanicarum, upon von Giesebrecht’s examination of the Vatican manu- 
scripts. Without the familiarity of later scholars with the methods of the 
papal chancery, and without the advantage of later advances in paleo- 
graphy, Geisebrecht and Jaffé could not be sure that the Registrum repre- 
sented records made at the time the letters were dictated and sent by Pope 
Gregory. This previous doubt of the first-hand evidence value of the letters 
was removed by the minute study of the handwriting, and the scrutiny of 
style, fortified by knowledge of papal chancery methods, of Fr. Wilhelm 
Peitz, S.J., who in 1911 presented his results in a monograph to the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences. His thesis that the register is substantially 
a continuous record of each letter or group of letters as it was issued, was 
corroborated by an evident derangement of chronological order during the 
troublous years of 1081-1083. Many important letters of Pope Gregory, 
elsewhere preserved, do not appear in the Registrum, leaving still open 
the question: what was the principle of selection of letters for the record? 
Fr. Peitz, noting a remark made by Giraldus Cambrensis, takes this to 
mean that only certain key-documents were entered, in cases likely to 
require several letters. 

Dr. Emerton finds of most interest the internal evidence of the letters 
themselves, as marks of personal characteristics, such as variations of 
formula, as when benedictions or greetings are conditionally stated to 
persons admonished or censured; and the occasional use of the first person 
singular. These indications of personality were specially studied by Otto 
Blaul at Strasbourg, 1911 and 1912. Other works in Dr. Emerton’s bib- 
liography interpreting the underlying ideas of Pope Gregory’s writings, 
such as the significance of the words “superbia,” “humilitas,” etc., 
include a number of Griefswald dissertations by Otto Meine (1907), E. 
Henlen (1910), B. Hammler (1912), J. Herzfeld (1914), and E. Weinert 
(1920). 

Dr. Emerton’s interpretation of the Hildebrandine mentality and motive 
is simple enough: “the claim to power, which is the primary object of 
Gregory’s every utterance” (p. xxiii); ‘“‘ Whatever was favorable to the 
Roman Church system came within the definition of justitia; whatever 
opposed the dictation of the Church was the outcome of superbia.... 
All other obligations were forgotten in the tremendous sweep of this 
magnificent conception”’ (p. xxiv). Yet on the next page it is conceded 
that “the property rights of an obscure clergyman in Flanders are 
defended with the same zealous persistence which he shows in facing the 
opposition of kings.” On page xxvi the entire policy of Gregory is 
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summed up in the category “centralization,” yet on the next page 
Gregory’s defense of the episcopal authority as supreme within the diocese 
is recognized. Evidently the actual letters of St. Gregory do not always 
confirm simplified preconceptions of him. “ It is no exaggeration to say ” 
(p. xxvii) “that the highest object of Gregory’s ambition from the start 
was to secure his own recognition as arbiter in the affairs of Germany.” 
Dr. Emerton infers that Gregory actively fomented disaffection against 
Henry IV among the German lords in order to have occasion to adjudicate 
the strife and thus create a precedent for arbitration of political conflict. 
To characterize the aims of Gregory as “ambition” and his policy in 
Germany as “fomenting discontent”; to speak of monastic communities 
and churchmen as “a large and increasing class of men whose primary 
interests were of a non-social character” (p. xi); and to represent the 
Church, with her ascetic standards and accepting as part of the reform 
movement the discipline of clerical celibacy, as having earned the hostility 
of “ the most deep-seated instinct of humanity ”’—language like this infer- 
entially intrudes into eleventh-century conditions the conventions of the 
Victorian era. It is seriously misleading, too, in this connection, to asso- 
ciate the ascetic standards of the reform of the eleventh century with 
Manichaeism, as Dr. Emerton does on pp. xiv, xxx, instancing St. Gregory’s 
letter to Wilfred of Milan (pp. 91, 92) as evidence of “ unholy alliance 
between acknowledged heresy and the highest orthodoxy.” The Pataria of 
Milan, of which Wilfred was military leader, had been organized by 
Anselm of Lucea, afterwards Pope Alexander II, and by St. Arialdo, as a 
popular protest against clerical incontinence there: the term “ pataria” 
originated from the ragmen’s quarter where St. Arialdo rallied the popu- 
lace for the protest. The origin of the term had time to be forgotten 
before, in the twelfth century, the Catharists adopted it, deriving it from 
the Latin verb pati. To assume, as Dr. Emerton does, that in 1076 Wilfred 
of Milan must have been a Catharist and an acknowledged heretic, is to 
run the risk of flagrant anachronism. The Pataria might even then have 
been honeycombed with Catharism; but if the Church had already con- 
demned the organization and exposed its errors, Gregory would not have 
bidden Wilfred, precisely as though he were orthodox, to “comfort those 
whom you know to be standing fast in the faith of Christ” (p. 92). The 
editor in this connection makes statements about Gregory’s “ indifference 
to doctrinal divergence ” that seem hardly warranted. Hildebrand’s fair- 
ness toward Berengar, which resulted in the latter’s renouncing his errors 
about the Eucharist completely, in 1059, does not exhibit him as indifferent 
to doctrinal distinctions, any more than do his friendly expressions, as 
Pope, to a Moslem king of Mauretania (Emerton, p. 94): “ we worship 
and confess the same God, though in diverse forms.” 

St. Gregory’s course can be called “ ambitious” and “ disruptive” only 
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when the fundamental social problems of the early Middle Ages are but 
vaguely and partially recognized. Feudalism was an economic relationship 
that could hardly have avoided relapsing into anarchy or despotism and 
chattel slavery, but for the organizing influence of two institutions, mon- 
archy and the Church. Monarchy, even under the stronger kings, could 
not stand alone against feudal decentralization. The Carolingian Empire 
came and went, leaving a legend to warring dukedoms. Henry the Fowler 
was contented with a kingship that was no more than the headship of 
federated chiefs. Otto the Great found the raw material of a German 
nation, but needed the imperial tradition to consolidate it: he sought to 
offset the feudal sovereignties by making landed princes of the Rhenish 
bishops, and attaching them to him; but having begun to use the Church, 
he found he must use the whole Church and secure papal support to his 
system. Under the Ottonian system the Church was not asked what rights 
and liberties she claimed: the Pope might be fortunate to have an 
occasional protector against Italian violence. 

The Franconians inherited the Ottonian system and never questioned its 
assumptions of imperial supremacy over the Church. But St. Henry II 
and Henry III were pious and discovered that the Church they inherited 
from the Ottos was corrupt from top to bottom. Without suspecting that 
the very root of the corruption was control by princes, they undertook to 
reform the Church, codperating and leading the movement against simony 
and concubinage. They were so preoccupied with this vital task, that they 
were lenient with feudal rebels, and when Henry III died in 1056, the 
Ottonian system had virtually broken down. 

Meanwhile the rise of the Norman power in Italy gave the Church a 
chance to complete her own reform. The court of the German regency 
stood sullenly aloof while the popes, no longer needing imperial protection, 
demanded the support of the German prince-bishops in the war against 
simony and concubinage. Since 1059 the popes were elected by the car- 
dinals, no longer appointed by the Emperor. The boy-king was being 
tutored by Adalbert, the courtier-bishop of Hamburg-Bremen, who dreamed 
of a north-German patriarchate that might buttress the empire in Byzan- 
tine fashion. But the clock had struck with the liberation of papal elec- 
tions from secular control. Henry IV in a few years was to make the 
decision of the future relations of the empire to the papacy. Would he 
follow the devout tradition of his father, and cooperate in the reform of 
the Church, though he could not now lead it? Or would he follow the 
imperial tradition of his father, and insist on controlling the Church? 

Henry, fed on Adalbert’s dreams, vacillated and drifted; he was dazed 
and angered to find himself challenged by the Church which his father had 
lifted out of wretchedness. When, like the spoiled child he confessed him- 
self in 1073 to the Pope (Emerton, pp. 18, 19), he learned the weak spot 
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of the priest, tenderness for the penitent. He snuffled thoroughly and 
effectively. But it was Henry who ruined the Holy Roman Empire. 
Henry really chose to work against the reform of the Church, to stand 
upon imperial prerogative, and to rebuild the imperial policy upon a setting 
of the towns and the lesser knights against the more powerful dukes and 
the ecclesiastical princes, making an appeal to nascent popular nationalism 
against the papacy and against Italian influence generally. The stronger 
successors of Henry in the main followed this policy, the result of which 
was the weak and incurably divided state of imperial Germany, with its 
chronic maladjustments between feudal lordships, local civie interests, 
ecclesiastical estates, and an imperial crown clinging to absolutist claims 
but unable to supply leadership to Europe because unable to unite the 
nation, until in 1806 it was abdicated as a curiosity of ineptitude. 

Gregory’s demands upon Henry were not exacting or intransigeant. In 
the earlier letters of 1074 (Bk. II, 30, 31; Emerton, pp. 55-58) the admoni- 
tions are mild, the tone affectionate and encouraging, and there are allu- 
sions to “ those who are daily plotting to sow discord between us” (p. 57). 
The call to a crusade begs for the Emperor’s advice and support, and 
awaits Henry’s pleasure in the matter. In the other letter (p. 55) it is 
made clear that the edict against lay investiture in no way precludes full 
consultation of the wishes and interests of Henry in ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, and this is emphasized in 1075 (p. 86) when Henry’s failure to keep 
his promises calls for more severity; yet in this letter the language is still 
moderate, though the first excommunication of Henry follows in two 
months (Feb., 1076). In faulting Henry with having handed over certain 
sees to “ persons unknown to us” Gregory does not reproach Henry with 
having presumed to select bishops, but for having failed to consult due 
authority. In Henry’s seemingly penitent letter of 1073 (pp. 18, 19) 
there is no suggestion of reservation of royal rights against the papal 
demands; these are wholly conceded. There is not a sign of any conflict 
of principle in the correspondence of Emperor and Pope, as it here is 
shown. 

As for “Canossa,” so often regarded as the dramatic symbol of the 
menace of priestly power, St. Gregory’s account of the incident suggests, 
not the complacence of a conqueror at the abasement of his foe, but the 
misgiving of a man who has humanly yielded to pressure against his better 
judgment (Jan., 1077; pp. 111, 112). Dr. Emerton recognizes (p. xxix) 
that the penance at Canossa was a ruse to prevent Gregory from crossing 
the Alps. “Canossa” was not the index of the danger of sacerdotal 
power, but of the limitations of that power when confronting a slippery 
penitent. That Gregory had guessed Henry’s ability to deceive himself is 
suggested in the letter of two years before (Dec. 8, 1075; p. 87), where 
with a kind of deferential irony he waives attempt to convict Henry of 
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conscious guilt, suggesting to his Excellency that he confess to a pious 
bishop “if you feel yourself guilty in this matter.” 

Gregory’s aim to arbitrate in Germany the imperial claims of Henry 
and Rudolf cannot fairly be attributed to “ ambition” to create a prece- 
dent. foiled by German national distrust of papal “interference.” The 
Ottonian system had broken down, feudal anarchy threatened, and the 
vitally weak spot of the situation, secular corruption of the Church, was 
just the point at which German national reconstruction and the rehabilita- 
tion of imperial authority ought to have begun. If ever the Pope had a 
right to arbitrate in Germany, it was then, and his excommunication of 
those who prevented the conference was not mere “ disappointment and 
chagrin,” but due to the conviction that the ends of justice were delib- 
erately defeated (excommunication of Henry, March 7, 1080, Bk. VII, 
14a; Emerton, p. 151). 

If the Pope had become the arbiter of the empire in Germany, it seems 
clear from a later letter of March, 1081 (Emerton, p. 180), that the 
emperor would have been bound to the Pope by an oath of allegiance 
in which he would have been sworn to obey if commanded “by strict 
obedience.” 

Here we come as near to evidence of “ theocratic” aim as anywhere in 
the letters. Under such an oath the Pope might conceivably put into effect 
the “direct power” of the two swords; or he might command the emperor 
by “strict obedience” only where moral and spiritual issues demanded it. 
St. Gregory, apparently, would take no chances, where it seemed possible 
to assure explicit primacy of the spiritual over the temporal, where the 
empire was concerned. Even then, were the popes in a position to com- 
mand temporal rulers at will by “strict obedience,” there is nothing in 
the oath contemplated by St. Gregory that has necessary doctrinal implica- 
tions: popes with an unlimited power to command rulers might still define 
the moral limitations of their own right to use that power. The fact that 
St. Gregory, under the conditions of his time, aimed to place the liberties 
of the Church at the apex of Catholic society and beyond all possibility of 
secular control, does not prove that he would have annulled the authority 
and initiative of temporal rulers. Other evidence in the letters indicates 
his disposition to leave men as far as possible under the full natural 
responsibilities of their states of life. In letters to Alphonso VI of Leon 
(Bk. IX, 2; Emerton, pp. 176-178), to William of England (pp. 107 ff., 
114 ff., 154 ff.), to the Scandinavian kings, and to the emperor, there is no 
suspicion of a challenge to the rights of rulers in using full judgment on 
all ordinary temporary concerns and interests. 

W. T. M. Gamez. 

Washington, D. CO. 
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Geschichte der Piipste seit dem Ausgang des Mittelalters. Von Lupwia 
FREIHERR VON Pastor. Sechzehnter Band: Im Zeitalter des fiirst- 
lichen Absolutismus, von der Wahl Benedikts XIV bis zum Tode Pius 
VI, 1740-1799. Zweite Abteilung: Klemens XIV. Dritte Abteilung: 
Pius VI. (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder and Co. 1933. Pp. x, 
444; xxxix, 678. $3.75 and $5.30.) 


“T shall not study history to stand out among scholars, to make a name 
for myself. No, it shall not be the task of my life to erect a monument to 
my personal egotism and vanity. God willing, the work of my life shall 
be the constant untiring defense of the Catholic Church in the field of 
history.” The famous historian of the Popes entered these noble words 
into a private diary at the very beginning of his career as a scholar. 
Every one will admit that rarely has a resolution inspired by youthful 
idealism been so faithfully kept during so many years filled with prodi- 
gious labor and research in every important archive of Europe and crowned 
with more than ordinary success. It has been a life of unique concentra- 
tion on one object, the history of the modern papacy. But to Pastor the 
continued existence of the papacy was not merely a fascinating intriguing 
historical problem which somehow has to be explained as a natural phe- 
nomenon. It was a clear manifestation of the supernatural. The last 
chapter of his last volume, which narrates the occupation of papal Rome 
by French troops and the exile and death of Pius VI, concludes with the 


following magnificent profession of faith: 


After all tradition had perished in the flames of the French Revolution, the 
last hour of the papacy seemed to have struck. But again the old miracle 
happened. The rock of Peter outlasts the storms of every century. It is the 
greatest fact in the history of Christ’s Church, and a fact which defies all 
natural explanation, that the times of her deepest humiliation are the times 
of her greatest vigor and invincible strength. Death and tomb are to her 
not signs of decay but symbols of resurrection. The catacombs of old as well 
as the persecutions of today are her titles to glory. At the beginning of 
the history of the modern papacy there grew out of the chaos of the Western 
Schism and the worldly mentality of that period the brilliant triumph of the 
Catholic Reform and Restoration. Between the exile of Avignon and that 
of Valence stretches half a millenium of ascent and decline. And the end 


is not yet. 


The second and third part of the sixteenth volume, which are here under 
review, bring Pastor’s magnum opus to its happy conclusion. Thanks to 
the excellent organization and training of his staff of collaborators, the 
death of the author (September 30, 1928) did not for a moment jeopardize 
the completion of the work. The material, we are informed, had for the 
most part been collected during the author’s life-time and most of the 
chapters were finished in manuscript by himself. 
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Part Two with its more than four hundred pages is devoted to the 
pontificate of Clement XIV. This seems a rather generous amount of 
space for a short reign of only five years, but it finds its justification in 
the connection of this pontificate with that much discussed event, the sup- 
pression of the Society of Jesus (1773). Four of the nine chapters are 
entirely given over to this topic, but the Jesuit question turns up in every 
other chapter, sometimes in the least expected places. The account here 
given, as usual richly documented, is probably the most detailed narrative 
to be found anywhere. In many points it will be the last word on the 
subject. The much disputed question of the pre-election promises of 
Cardinal Ganganelli regarding the suppression is here answered in the 
negative. On the other hand, it seems certain from the evidence adduced 
that the presumption of his willingness eventually to comply with the 
wishes of the Bourbon courts won for him the election. On the character 
of the unfortunate pope our historian makes his own the judgment of a 
contemporary: “Clement lacked ability as a ruler, both in Church and 
State. His great weaknesses, his ambition and his human respect, made 
him the laughing-stock and the slave of others.” This seems a rather 
harsh judgment in view of the extraordinary difficulties he had to face. 
But the suppression did not bring the happy peace and concord with the 
Catholic courts so often promised by its sponsors. Instead the pope had 
to witness everywhere great and unquestionable losses. They were par- 
ticularly conspicuous in the foreign mission, though far greater in China, 
India, and South America than in English- and Spanish-speaking North 
America. Here and there the bishops permitted the former members of 
the Society to continue their work as diocesan priests, but in the course of 
a few years even these more favored missions began to languish because the 
novitiates no longer suppplied new recruits. In Europe the losses were 
partly offset by the fervor and apostolic zeal of the new Order of the 
Passionist Fathers, whose founder, St. Paul of the Cross, was one of the 
very few men who enjoyed the intimate friendship of the pope. The 
Redemptorists, too, under this and the following pontificate were rapidly 
expanding their apostolate among the poorer classes in Italy. 

But as a whole this pontificate and the next present a picture of wide- 
spread ruin and desolation. The darkness of it is deepened by the charac- 
ter of so many churchmen, even of the higher ranks, who are imbued with 
the spirit of compromise, of Gallicanism and State idolatry. But they were 
currying favors from tottering thrones. The pontificate of Pius VI, last- 
ing twenty-four years, was to witness the breaking of the storm. The pope 
himself was at first not altogether free from the spirit of the age. 
Especially deplorable was his typical Renaissance nepotism. But his suf- 
ferings at the hands of the revolutionaries, his exile and death at Valence 
in France brought out the best traits in his character and won for him 
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the veneration and esteem of loyal Catholics. The chapters on constant 
government interference in spiritual matters as practiced in the Italian 
states, on Josephism and Febronianism in central Europe, cast a lurid light 
on the Catholic life of that age. The story of the French Church of the 
ancien régime with its apparent outward prosperity and its inward hol- 
lowness, its tension between the higher and lower clergy, its “ philosophi- 
eal” tendencies, its relaxation of religious discipline, its numerous abbates 
ad commendam etc., based largely on the masterly studies of Sicard and 
de la Goree, complete the picture of decay. In the foreign missions we 
have the same scene of ruins in once flourishing fields. The general gloom 
is somewhat relieved by the beginnings of the hierarchial organization of 
the Church in our own country. We regret that Pastor found so little 
space for these beginnings. The future importance of the Church on 
American soil demanded a fuller account, and the exhaustive studies of 
Guilday, Hughes, and others, would have made the task easy. The rest of 
this Part Three, that is, about one third of it, is filled with the story of the 
papacy during the Revolution. Despite the fury of destruction the heroism 
of so many martyrs and confessors of the faith foreshadows the coming of 
better things. 

Here ends the life work of the great historian of the modern papacy. 
Forty-seven years lie between the appearance of the first and last volume 
and yet the task has been accomplished practically by one man. Pastor 
has won universal recognition as one of the most gifted and the most indus- 
trious historians of our time. Future laborers in the same field may sur- 
pass and correct him, but they cannot ignore him. 


ALFRED KAUFMANN, S.J. 
Creighton University. 


Ireland and Irish Emigration to the New World from 1815 to the Famine. 
By Witur1am Forses Apams, Ph.D. [Yale Historical Publications: 
Miscellany XXIII.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1932. 
Pp. vii, 444. $4.00.) 

This work is the first detailed study of Irish emigration during the 
period which follows that of the pioneers and precedes that of govern- 
ment-controlled migrations. It is a revision and enlargement of a doc- 
toral dissertation submitted to the Graduate School in Yale University. 
An analysis of the economic situation in Ireland in 1815, especially those 
items which provide causes or incentives for emigration, forms the start- 
ing-point of the study. The second chapter deals with the relation be- 
tween the shipping industry and emigration, and is aptly entitled “The 
Emigrant Trade.’ The next three chapters consider in detail the extent 
and character of the emigration during three distinct periods: “The 
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Seven Lean Years, 1819-1826,” “The Rise of Large Scale Emigration” 
| 1827-1835], “Paving the Way for the Great Migration, 1836-1845.” 
The sixth chapter discusses “ Government Policy,” that is, the policy of 
the British government toward Irish emigration. The final chapter, “ The 
Fruits of Emigration,” attempts, with avowed modesty but with an evi- 
dent spirit of fairness and sympathy, to assess the results both to Ireland 
and to America of the transfer of a million Irish to our shores between 
1815 and 1845, and takes into consideration partly the subsequent mil- 
lions who have come since as well as their descendants until our day. An 
appendix on the value of the available statistics follows, and finally a 
succinet, but fairly complete, bibliographical note on the sources of infor- 
mation utilized. 

The economic situation in Ireland in 1815 is described in great detail 
from contemporary sources. The only serious lack here is the historical 
background. This is partly supplied by Chapter VI on the Government 
Policy. But even there, attention is centered on the policy of the day, 
which is not sufficient to explain the attitude of the Irish toward the 
British government of Ireland. The real roots of their attitude go back 
through centuries not merely of apathy but of actual exploitation and 
oppression. The author recognizes the large part played by psychological 
elements, but he does not trace them to their causes. The British govern- 
ment had for centuries consistently treated the Irish as aliens in their 
own land, as an inferior race not entitled to the ordinary rights of human 
beings; it had consistently pursued a policy in economic matters based 
on the material interests of those who came into Ireland from the sister 
isle, when it was not based rather on the material interests of Great 
Britain alone. In fact, it was the latter mistake that forced the descend- 
ants of the earlier settlers from abroad to make common cause with the 
“native Irish.” The land policy, in particular, cannot be understood 
without reference to its origin: confiscation, with the setting up of an 
ascendancy class based on possession of land or supported on tithes. 
Here and there, it is true, the author shows that he is aware of this situa- 
tion, but these fundamental facts are barely referred to, as if they were 
only contributory causes, instead of being basic. He endeavors con- 
stantly to avoid the appearance of going to extremes of language in de- 
seribing affairs and situations (p. 242), but his moderation is overdone. 
To treat as one whole that which is really a whole in Irish history is not 
merely twisting the lion’s tail or seeing red. 

Despite this excessive restraint on one side, there is sometimes a lack 
of it on the other. Certain expressions are used, without any reference 
to causes, of a kind that bear a sinister connotation. One such ease is the 
frequent use of “turbulence,” “disorder” and the like, as a cause of 
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emigration. The reference is to the agrarian “outrages” perpetrated in 
desperation against landlords, or, especially, their agents or the middle- 
men. On the other hand, the author speaks also (p. 130) of the great 
forbearance and restraint exercised by the Irish peasants in the face of 
unfair exactions and brutal treatment. The expressions quoted are 
favorite ones with those who condemn the Irish as abject and supine 
slaves when they put up with such treatment, and on the other hand brand 
them as “turbulent” and “riotous” when they can stand it no longer. 
Another such expression is found on p. 65: “the self-pity, the unending 
note of sorrow which has sounded in their literature from its earliest 
days.” This “note” is a pure figment of the imagination. Of a piece 
with this, but involving a more serious misjudgment of the Irish tempera- 
ment is the statement (p. 65) that the Scots-Irish, English and Welsh 
settlers in Ulster and Leinster were “less volatile and susceptible to mass 
emotion than their mercurial neighbors,’ the native Irish. The part 
quoted sounds almost like a paraphrase of Julius Caesar’s description of 
the Gauls. Such expressions belong to the claptrap by which the British 
have for centuries been trying to justify their treatment of the Irish. It 
is time we saw the end of it. The Irish are quick of perception and quick 
to feel, but they are not as a race volatile; no better example of persist- 
ency in the desire for justice and in the fight for right and for personal 
freedom can be found in human history than in their case. Moreover, 
“mass emotion” is the one thing which does not sway the Irish: that is 
why they are so often accused of being unable to agree; they have opinions 
of their own and refuse to be led by the nose. Their activities in the way 
of “mass politics” in the United States is based on a carefully planned 
organization of individuals, as is well brought out (pp. 371-382). 
Education is discussed in less than a page (p. 22), and the whole story 
is not told. Not only was no education provided (except locally along 
with proselytism or at least the suspicion of it), but for a couple of cen- 
turies education had been forbidden by law to Catholies, who, of course, 
formed the enormous bulk of the population. One can hardly, nowadays, 
imagine the effect of this deprivation, accumulating for six or eight 
generations! When these laws were relaxed, the poverty of the people 
prevented them from starting schools for themselves; they could not even 
feed themselves decently—else this book would never have been written. 
The “backwardness” and the “drunkenness” discussed in the succeed- 
ing paragraphs are both consequences of this law-made ignorance forced 
on the descendants of those who, centuries before, had illumined Western 
Europe with their teaching (p. 334). Without the historical background, 
the reader gets the impression that ignorance, backwardness and intem- 
perance were there because the people were Irish or because they were 
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Catholic, whereas they were there because the Irish people had been in 
grips with foreign invaders for over a thousand years except for the 
century and a half from 1014 to 1172. It would be astounding if the 
nineteenth century did not show some effects of the experience of that 
horrible millenium. 

The isolation of Ireland from the currents of European thought (p. 
334) was not due to “race” nor to “ geographical barriers.” There had 
been close and continual communication with the continent from the New 
Stone Age down to the time Ireland was cut off by British-made shipping 
laws and British-made poverty. Irish history is not to be explained in 
terms of race nor of geography, any more than in those of economics 
alone. All these factors play their part. The author recognizes the inter- 
play of economic and psychological factors in producing the emigration 
of the period under consideration, but he passes too blandly over the 
effects of past history. 

The stress laid on the “ pressure of population” in 1815, when it num- 
bered six million, takes for granted that no amelioration of agricultural 
organization or of industrial conditions generally could have provided 
support for such a number. Yet the admitted export of grain and of 
cattle, representing the payment of admittedly exorbitant land rents, and 
the fact that the landed class were able to invest two million pounds a 
year in government securities, are grounds for doubting the necessity for 
the “ pressure.” Moreover, there is a strong Malthusian tinge to the whole 
treatment. The real solution of the problem, peasant ownership and the 
break-up of large portions of the area given over to grazing (the best land 
in the country) for agricultural purposes, was only found a _ half-cen- 
tury or more later, and has borne fruit only in our own day. Yet the 
author makes the astounding statement (on p. 394) that “grazing is 
Ireland’s soundest economy.” In every other country under the sun the 
development of agriculture and manufacturing and shipping and the 
various crafts, along with only so much grazing as is necessary for the 
supply of dairy-products, is regarded as a sign of a healthy national 
economy: but Ireland, forsooth, must ship her people abroad to enrich 
other lands and to make room at home for cattle fattening for the Eng- 
lish market! Elsewhere, grazing is regarded as an industry proper to a 
country with great open spaces, but in Ireland the open spaces must be 
created by wholesale clearances of human beings! Fortunately, that idea 
has been thrown in the discard as far as practice is concerned, but it is 
sad to find it reiterated at this late day. 

The author seems to be under a misapprehension as to the land-pur- 
chase scheme inaugurated by the British government since the ’80’s, 
when he says (p. 400): “. . . the landlords and the British people be- 
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tween them bearing the burden of transferring the soil of Ireland to the 
peasants.” The fact is that the purchase of the land from the landlords 
was financed by the sale of land-stock, the interest on which was guaran- 
teed by the Irish counties and by the grants-in-aid that were allowed to 
the counties for certain purposes (such as education); if the annuities 
due from the tenant-purchasers were not paid, the deficit was assessed on 
the counties or withheld from the grants. The whole burden was on the 
Irish people, and the government had the opportunity of redeeming the 
stock in the open market, where the price, like that of Consols, was often 
below par. 

There is a slight error in quoting the name of John O’Donovan, who 
supervised the description of conditions compiled by the Ordnance Survey 
between 1833 and 1840 (p. 430 and passim, where it is given as Jeremiah). 
Another error that needs correction is the statement (pp. 139, 366) that 
the hierarchy of the Catholie Church in the United States was under the 
jurisdiction of Quebec up to 1815. 

On the whole, this study is a storehouse of facts drawn from first-hand 
sources. With a broader historical outlook, and perhaps a slight re- 
arrangement of the order of treatment, it would give a truer and more 
complete view of the actualities. There would thus be created less of the 
impression that the author takes a mechanistic view of the sequence of 
human events, as if the emigrant movement in Ireland between 1815 and 
1845 could be explained by what happened between those dates instead 
of being a development which had its roots in the distant past. 


JAMES A. GEARY. 
The Catholic University of America. 


George Washington Himself, A Common Sense Biography Written from 
His Manuscripts. By Joun C. Firzparricx. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. 1933. Pp. xiii, 544. $3.50.) 


Interest in a biography depends upon two main factors, the importance 
of the subject and the knowledge and ability of the writer. There can be 
little question about the importance of Washington, and Dr. Fitzpatrick’s 
knowledge of the life of the first President is probably as complete as 
that of anyone living. As the editor of the Bicentennial Edition of the 
Writings of George Washington, he has had the task of searching through 
the vast amount of manuscript material available in the Library of Con- 
gress, which remained unpublished by either Sparks or Ford, and with 
which his position as Assistant Chief of the Division of Manuscripts of the 
Library had made him familiar. There can be no doubt, therefore, of the 
authenticity of his sources. Of his ability, this clear, readable and interest- 
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ing book is the best proof. Washington has been fortunate and unfor- 
tunate in his biographers, and Dr. Fitzpatrick has had to spend some time 
in disproving misinterpretations which follow a great man most insistently. 
The youthful Washington is relieved of some of the illicit passions which 
have been attributed to him, although I hardly think Dr. Fitzpatrick’s 
method of interpretative interpolation in the Sally Fairfax letter is 
justifiable. One of the most important contributions is his analysis of the 
Conway Cabal which would have placed Gates at the head of the army. 
Dr. Fitzpatrick shows that this was not only the result of personal ambi- 
tion, but was also a by-product of the sectional jealousy which, in New 
England especially, resented the control of the army by a Virginian. An- 
other interesting contribution is the proof that Washington purchased 
$62,000 of Loan Office Certificates during the darkest period of the Revo- 
lution, when his personal fortunes were at a low ebb. But no brief re- 
view can do justice to the contribution which this volume makes to a fair, 
yet enthusiastic, picture of Washington. His personal traits are illumi- 
nated. For example his love for the theatre—known of course to all his- 
torians—is made more vivid by the letters which show how often he used 
the symbols of the stage in references to the great occasions of his life. 
His dry humor, his warm heart, his hard head, his unfailing courtesy, are 
brought once more before us, often through material which has not before 
seen the light. Above all, Dr. Fitzpatrick has proved again how Wash- 
ington was the pivotal character of the Revolution. With an infinite 
patience and a will that nothing could bend, he moved on, in spite of dis- 
loyalty, inefficiency and treason, to the end to which he had dedicated 
himself. It is this George Washington which Dr. Fitzpatrick has drawn 
once more, and, despite the psychoanalysts, this is the Washington who 
will remain. 
ARTHUR Hopson QUINN. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


The Novel and the Oxford Movement. By JoserH ELLIS Barker. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1932. Pp. xiii, 220.) 


Until a time comparatively recent there were two aspects of the Oxford 
Movement still awaiting their due share of consideration, the social and 
the fictional. Both are important as revealing the influence of the Move- 
ment beyond the academic sphere and probably therein lies the explana- 
tion of the somewhat tardy attention directed to the social aspect. That 
aspect is now better appreciated, but the reflection of the Movement in 
fiction has had to wait longer before finding a scholar competent to 
discern and exhibit its significance. This is not readily accounted for, 
since Fiction, some of it frankly propagandist, some of it merely reflec- 
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ting the ethos of Tractarianism with little or no bias either way, was 
generated by the Oxford Movement almost in the outset and continued for 
many decades. Yet the present volume represents what is probably the 
first attempt at a careful isolation of that literature and its systematic 
evaluation. 

The attempt is highly successful and reflects credit on the two universi- 
ties, Northwestern and Princeton, under whose aegis it has been produced. 
Even those who have long been immersing themselves in the literature of 
Tractarianism will learn not a little from these pages, wherein is brought 
to light many a tale forgotten years ago or known only to the specialist 
in nineteenth-century English Literature, while in addition, through being 
considered from a fresh point of view and in unaccustomed setting, such 
old friends as Loss and Gain and John Inglesant acquire a new meaning. 
But the fundamental importance of Dr. Barker’s investigation consists 
in its revealing how the Movement was presented to a large number of 
persons who, either unable or indisposed to consider it for themselves in 
the writings of its chief exponents and with no opportunity for observ- 
ing its practical fruits in parochial and social activities, made their 
acquaintance with it through the medium of fiction. The fact that such 
persons were numerous will go far to account for the misapprehensions 
against which both Catholics and High Anglicans had to contend down 
to the beginning of the present century. For while some of the fiction 
was intended to foster Tractarianism or Puseyism much of it was an 
appeal to English Protestant prejudice against anything savouring of 
Popery, an appeal which always found a ready response in nineteenth- 
century England, especially when presented in the guise of a story. 

Dr. Barker’s work has been well received in England (where it is 
published by the Oxford University Press) and it deserves in the land of 
its origin a reception at least equally cordial. 

Epwin Ryan. 

Roland Park, Baltimore. 


Pontificia Americana: A Documentary History of the Catholic Church in 
the United States (1784-1884). By Donatp C. SuHearer, O. M. Cap. 
(Washington: Catholic University of America. 1933. Pp. xii, 415.) 


The present dissertation is the first study ever published on the docu- 
mentary history of the Catholic Church in the United States and as such 
occupies a unique position. Studies of this kind are very rare even of 
the Church in Europe. We have a few documentary histories of the 
medieval Church but not a single one of the post-Reformation Church of 
any country, still less of whole Europe. 
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The object of the work is to publish the original documents bearing 
upon the establishment of the hierarchy in 1784 and the erection of all 
the dioceses up to the year 1884 (pp. 17-393). Certainly these documents 
mark most plainly the progress of the Church in this country during its 
first century, yet they are not, as the author erroneously states (preface, 
p. v), “all papal documents bearing upon the progress of Catholicism in 
the United States from 1784 to 1884.” As a matter of fact the documents 
relating to the internal development of the Church have never yet been 
collected and published. 

The work is not a mere collection of texts. It fully achieves its aim of 
a documentary history by introducing each papal bull or brief with a 
historical investigation and a scientific commentary on the historical aspects 
of the content. 

The introduction (pp. 1-16) sketches the development of the Church in 
the United States up to the year 1784. Apart from the superlatives which 
are not warranted by facts this part contains some positive mistakes. 

The first direct relations between the Pope and the territory of the 
English colonies of New England occurred in 1630 with the establishment 
of the Capuchin Prefecture of New England. The author did not grasp 
the significance of this momentous historic fact (p. 5). On September 
21, 1630, the Nuncio at Brussels suggested to Propaganda to send to New 
England, French or Belgian missionaries or still better English priests. 
In the meeting of November 22, 1630, Propaganda decreed to establish a 
Prefecture in New England and to entrust it to the care of the Capuchins; 
at the same time the Capuchin Father Joseph Tremblay of Paris was 
nominated Prefect and became thereby the first ecclesiastic to rule over the 
English colonies of the present United States. What lends greater weight 
to this decree of Propaganda is the fact that Pope Urban VIII had been 
present at this meeting (Propaganda Archives, Lettere antiche, vol. 391, 
fol. 12r.). The Capuchin Alexander Plunkett who was doing missionary 
work in Virginia in 1689 was an Irishman born in 1649 at Donsoghly, 
Leinster, was imprisoned in 1689, and kept in captivity till his death in 
1697. He is to be regarded as the first Irish martyr in the United States. 
The Capuchin mission established in 1671 in “ Florida del Norte” (p. 8) 
was situated at the Hudson Bay, as is clearly proved by the report of 
the explorer Van Hemscherck (Nat. Arch. Paris, Colonies, Serie B. vol. 2, 
fol. 65). 

The author passes over the development of the Church in the French 
colonies of the Mississippi Valley. In that section of the present United 
States Propaganda had given jurisdiction to the Bishop of Quebec in 1684, 
Lat in the next year transferred it to the Prefect of the French Recollects 
of Santo Domingo till Louisiana was raised to the rank of a Prefecture 
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in 1699 and given to the Recollects; four years later that province reverted 
to the Bishop of Quebec till it was erected into a Prefecture in charge of 
the Carmelites in 1720 to revert again to the Bishop of Louisiana three 
years later. Finally in 1793 the Diocese of Louisiana was established. 
Surely Propaganda was much concerned about the Church in the Middle 
West prior to the establishment of the Prefecture in the Thirteen Colonies 
in 1784. 

Inaccuracies are also found in the explanatory comments on the text of 
the documents. The statement of the French Chargé Marbois that the 
“ Jesuits favored the British during the Revolutionary War” (p. 35 note) 
is a calumny. The Capuchin Father Alexander was not the first Irish 
priest who applied to Propaganda for permission to do missionary work 
in the United States (p. 36 note). On May 29, 1759, another Irish Capuchin 
had petitioned Propaganda for the same faculties (Seritt. rif., America 
Sett., vol. I, fol. 175). The original plan to have France rule the Church 
in the United States is unjustly styled by the author a “ French intrigue” 
(p. 45); it was no more than an attempt made to insure the poor Church 
financially and politically. 

The author repeats all the inaccuracies of Shea about the affairs of 
the Church in Louisiana. With the cession of that territory in 1803 she 
did not fall automatically under the jurisdiction of Baltimore (p. 91). As 
late as July 22, 1805, Bishop Carroll wrote that he had no jurisdiction over 
Louisiana and could not accept it, even when it were offered to him. 
Bishop Pefalver informed, on February 10, 1802, the priests Hassett and 
Walsh that their jurisdiction ceased with his promotion to the see of 
Guatemala and Father Walsh deceived both Bishop Carroll and the 
Propaganda by posing as Vicar-General; the former Bishop of Louisiana 
ealled Father Walsh an intrusus who had no more jurisdiction than an 
ordinary priest. It is needless to refute the aspersions and calumnies of 
Shea in regard to the Capuchin Father Antonio de Sedella, since an 
Anglican minister, Rev. C. W. Bishpan, has vindicated the much maligned 
priest in every regard. The author quotes this vindication (p. 93) but 
continues complacently to spread the base accusations of Shea. 

The author omitted to mention the abortive attempts of establishing 
national dioceses in the United States. In 1790 Abbé Boisnantier was 
nominated bishop for the French colony at Gallipolis in Ohio but never 
took actual possession of his See. In the same year the Oneidas of Upper 
New York applied for a bishop for their tribe but their request was 
apparently set aside apparently on account of lack of priests for the 
new diocese. 

Yet all these flaws concern only minor points and do not detract from 
the value of the work. The Pontificia Americana is the first work of its 
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kind and surely will serve both as a model and incentive to similar studies 
dealing with other parts of the Church Universal. 


JOHN M. Lenuwart, O. M. Cap. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


The New Jersey Sisters of Charity. By Sister Mary AGNES SHARKEY. 
Vols. I-II: Mother Mary Xavier Mehegan; Vol. I11: Our Missions. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1933. Pp. 301, 314, 400.) 


“Tn the records of the progress of the Church in our Republic no chap- 
ter is more interesting or instructive than that detailing how the Faith 
came and was preserved in New Jersey.” Such is the theme of these three 
remarkable volumes. Sister Mary Agnes has accomplished one of the out- 
standing historical works of our day. With almost one hundred years of a 
retrospect from which to draw upon, the authoress has given us in these 
brilliant pages something more arresting than merely the history of her 
own community, although this in itself is well worthy of the space she 
has devoted to her theme. The first two volumes center around the life of 
Catherine Josephine Mehegan, in religion Mother Mary Xavier. Born 
in Cork, Ireland in 1825, the future foundress of the New Jersey Sisters 
of Charity, came to America in 1842, and entered the Sisters of Charity 
in New York City five years later. In 1859 she was called to the New 
Jersey Motherhouse as its first superior, and from that date until her 
death (1915), the history of the community is largely that of her own life 
and activities. During these years many prominent figures in the ecclesias- 
tical life of the United States pass across the pages of these volumes and 
the authoress furnishes the key to the whole story by prefacing her ac- 
count with a sketch of the lives of Archbishop James Roosevelt Bayley 
and Bishop Bernard McQuaid. It is needless to add that the Bishops of 
Newark, Dr. Michael A. Corrigan, Dr. Winand Wigger, and Dr. John J. 
O’Connor, share to a considerable extent in the growth of the community. 
Some of the most valuable pages in the evolution of Catholie educational 
methods will be found in the letters from Bishop McQuaid to Mother 
Mary Xavier, to whom the authoress gives the title “The Mother Seton of 
New Jersey.” Under Mother Mary Xavier’s successors, the work of the 
Sisters went on courageously, through the dark days of the World War, 
and in 1924, they accepted the charge of schools in the Province of Hunan, 
China, where in 1931, the first Chinese girl made her profession. The 
third volume contains short but adequate sketches of all the institutions 
under the control of the community. Nothing has been omitted to make 
these three volumes a thorough history of the New Jersey Sisters of 
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Charity, and there is no doubt that Sister Mary Agnes has contributed one 
of the best works of its kind in American Catholic historiography. 


The Catholic University of America. Peter GUILDAY. 


The Shadow of the Pope. By MicuaEL Wituiams. (New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 1932. Pp. xi, 329. $3.00.) 


This book fills a definite niche in American history. The Rise of Reli- 
gious Liberty in America, by Sanford H. Cobb, although eontaining much 
valuable material, particularly on the colonial period, has become some- 
what antiquated due to the fact that a wealth of careful researeh on the 
subject has been undertaken since 1902. Nor did Cobb envisage the 
larger and more important sociological and psychological phases of the 
problem as they have impressed the gifted editor of The Commonweal. 
The roots of pre-revolutionary religious strife and intolerance in Puritan 
New England and Cavalier Virginia are sketched in the opening chap- 
ters, showing that the “Shadow of the Pope” brooded over the minds of 
the early settlers. The treatment of the period of transition from colonial 
to federal times is so brief as to be almost summary. And it should be 
noted that, in spite of repeated efforts at revision, there are two clauses 
in the New Hampshire State Constitution, which indicate a bias in favor 
of “ Protestant teachers of religion.” The connection between the in- 
cendiary preaching of Lyman Beecher and the firing of the Ursuline con- 
vent at Charlestown is clearly established, furnishing the best account of 
the incident that has been published. The principle of continuity runs 
throughout the book. Speaking of the Ku Klux Klan, Mr. Williams 
declares: “ Thus with its cleverly organized appeal to anti-Catholicism, 
the Klan tapped at once a great stream of religious feeling that went 
back to the reign of Elizabeth, making connection with the powerful body 
of middle-class Protestant traditions which, as we have seen in earlier 
chapters, gave rise to the Native American, Know-Nothing, and A. P. A. 
movements.” The clash at Madison Square Garden in 1924 and the flood 
of calumny that burst all bounds in the Presidential campaign of 1928 
are easily intelligible in view of the hatreds, misunderstandings and mis- 
representations which attended the earlier outbreaks of anti-Catholic ani- 
mosity. Typical documents circulated in the course of this campaign— 
books, pamphlets, posters, letters, advertisements, cartoons, newspapers— 
are reproduced. The selection of this material is just and discriminating. 
The author has thoroughly digested and honestly evaluated the evidence. 
Although an index is lacking there are five appendices, including the elo- 
quent defense of religious liberty by Dr. Henry van Dyke. 


Georgetown University. JOSEPH Francis THornina, S. J, 
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Le Monde Invisible. Par le Cardinal Lépicier. Translated by Charles 
Grolleau. (Paris: Desclée et Cie. 1931. Pp. xx, 532. 24 fr.) 

Cardinal Lépicier wrote a work in English on this subject in 1906. 
It went through two editions in English and was translated into Dutch 
and Italian. The French edition is revised and augmented by the author. 
Cardinal Lépicier remarks in his preface that ecclesiastical pronounce- 
ments on spiritism and its related fields are rare. He also points out 
that, although he leans heavily on the authority of the Fathers and Doctors 
of the Catholic Church, he has not felt bound to document his work with 
many references to his sources of information. The scholarly specialist 
would, perhaps, prefer more abundant and more particular references 
than Cardinal Lépicier has seen fit to give. 

In the first two parts of the work one finds a consideration of the 
natures and powers of angels and separated human souls. The treatment 
is wholly from the viewpoint of theology and the writer is careful to 
admit that it is philosophically impossible to prove the categorical necessity 
for the existence of pure created spirits. The naive saying that man will 
become an angel when he goes to heaven is shown to be based on an 
ontological contradiction: namely, on the supposition that an individual 
could, by dying, become a member of an entirely new species. The differ- 
ence between the angelic mode of knowledge (by direct illumination from 
the superior angel, who is enlightened by God, through the hierarchy of 
celestial creatures to the lowest type of angel) and the discursive form of 
knowing, proper to humans, is clearly pointed out. Among the interesting 
questions broached with regard to angelic power, the following are out- 
standing: Can angels, of their own natural power, change the substance 
of material bodies? Can we say that an angel is in a particular place? 
Can an angel use his own power to break a law of physical nature? Can 
an angel make two bodies compenetrate? 

In the last two parts of this book, the questions of the value to man 
of spiritistic revelations, the class of angels responsible for such occurrences 
and the morality of recourse to mediums for information are discussed. It 
is noted that most of the individuals interested in spiritism try to make its 
practice replace their religion. The stand is taken that practically all the 
phenomena which are caused by supernatural interference in this world 
are caused by the fallen angels whose influence is consequently evil. The 
liberal judgment is made that it is morally permissible to use the hypnotic 
trance for a good purpose, for example, to perform a surgical operation. 

There is no doubt as to the immense value of a work of this type. 
Cardinal Lépicier has helped to fill a void in Catholic literature of the 
popular and semi-popular class. This book, properly documented, would 
constitute a splendid reference work for Catholic psychologists and 
moralists. Vernon J. Bourke, 


St. Louis University. 
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The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN CaTHOLIc HISTORICAL 
AssociaTIon, of which this Review is the official organ, will be held in 
the Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C., December 27-29, 1934. Meeting 
at the same time and place are the American Historical Association which 
celebrates its golden jubilee this year, the Medieval Academy of America, 
the American Society of Church History, the Bibliographical Society of 
America, and the History of Science Society. The feature of all this 
gathering will be a dinner, Saturday evening, December 29, to commemo- 
rate the founding of the American Historical Association, which will be 
open to all participating societies. 

A joint meeting of the parent organization with our AssociaTION and 
the American Society of Church History will be held, the subject of 
discussion being the Development of Religious Toleration in Colonial 
America. The AssociaTION will be represented by one of its members, 
the Hon. J. Moss Ives of Danbury, Conn., who will read a paper on the 
Contribution of the Catholic Church to Religious Toleration in Colonial 
America, 

The general topic of this Fifteenth Annual Meeting will be Catholic 
Maryland. Papers will be read by Dr. Matthew Page Andrews, the his- 
toriographer of the Maryland Tercentenary, the Rev. Dr. James Connolly 
of St. Paul Seminary, Judge J. Moss Ives of Danbury, Conn., the Rev. 
Dr. Francis Mullin of the University of Michigan, the Rev. Dr. Francis 
Borgia Steck, O. F.M., of the Catholic University of America, the Rev. 
Dr. Robert J. White of the Catholic University of America and National 
Chaplain of the American Legion, and Father John La Farge, 8. J., of 
Fordham University. The presidential address by Michael Williams, edi- 
tor of the Commonweal, will be in the nature of a synopsis of the entire 
year’s celebration of the Maryland Tercentenary, and will appear in the 
January issue of the Review. 

The Committee on Local Arrangements has selected as officers: Honor- 
ary chairman, Associate-Justize Pierce Butler of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; honorary vice-chairmen, the Most Rev. John M. 
MeNamara, D. D., Auxiliary Bishop of Baltimore, the Hon. Mary O’Toole, 
Judge of the District Municipal Court, the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Patrick C. Gavan, 
pastor of the Shrine of the Sacred Heart, Washington, D. C., the Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. Edward L. Buckey, pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Washington, 
D. C., the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Eugene J. Connelly, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, 
Washington, D. C., Rev. Edward P. McAdams, pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Washington, D. C., Justice Daniel W. O’Donoghue of the Supreme 
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Court of the District of Columbia, and J. Harvey Cain, Esq., assistant- 
treasurer of the Catholic University of America. The acting chairman 
and secretary-treasurer of the Committee are Dr. Herbert Wright and 
Dr. John J. Meng, respectively, of the Catholic University of America, 
Washington. A largely attended gathering of historians should make 
this year’s meeting a banner one. The usual reduction in railroad rates 
will be made to all attending the meeting. 

Monsignor Thomas, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, D. C., 
and formerly treasurer of the AssociaTION has issued in private publica- 
tion a pamphlet (pp. 89) entitled The Boarmans, one of the earliest fami- 
lies to come to Maryland and to which he belongs. 

The Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph M. Gleason, ex-president of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Association and associate-editor of 
the Review, delivered the eulogy on the occasion of the Fra. Junipero 
Serra Sesquicentennial at Mission San José, California, Sept. 2. 


The Rev. Gerald Groveland Walsh, 8.J., M.A. (Oxon.), for the past 
four years associate-editor of the CarHoLic HistoricaL REVIEW, has been 
called to Rome by the Father General of the Society of Jesus to occupy 
the chair of ecclesiastical history in the newly established Faculty of 
Church History at the Gregorian University. 


The Rey. Joseph Thorning, 8. J., Ph. D., professor of history in George- 
town University, has been named associate-editor of Thought and will con- 
duct a new department in that quarterly under the title “ International Re- 
lations.” His special studies in this field at the Catholic University of 
America, at Oxford, Geneva, Paris, and Berlin have well equipped him 
for this special work. 

The Rey. Dr. Gerald J. Geary, whose dissertation on the Secularization of 
the California Missions was recently completed at the Catholic University, 
has been appointed archivist of the Archdiocese of San Francisco. 


Dr. Ernest Stein will be visiting professor of Byzantine history during 
the coming academic year at Catholic University of America; Dr. Tarak- 
nath Das will lecture on Far Eastern affairs, at the same institution. Dr. 
Charles H. Van Duzer has been appointed instructor in history at Du- 
quesne University. 

An excellent historical sketch of the study of Scripture during the 
medieval period will be found in the doctoral dissertation of the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Russell, The Function of the New Testament in the Formation 
of the Catholic High School Teacher (Washington, D. C., Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1934, pp. 294). 


The publishing house of Aschendorff (Munich) has been issuing during 
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the past two years several series of small books under the general title— 
Opuscula et Textus historiam Ecclesiae ejusque vitam atque doctrinam 
illustrantia. The Series Liturgica has now reached its fourth brochure: 
Textus antiqui de Festo Corporis Christi from the pen of Father Peter 
Browe, S.J. No better series of sources for the research work outlined 
in the recent Deus Scientiarum for our seminaries could be proposed to the 
students. Father Browe’s little book is based upon his earlier work—Die 
Verehrung der Eucharistie im Mittelalter (Munich, 1933). 


The contents of Church History for September include articles on 
Lutheranism and the Reformed Faith on the Continent, by Adolf Keller; 
Augustine of Hippo, Servus Servorum Christi, by R. Pierce Beaver; and 
Church and State in Spain, by Charles 8. Braden. 


In Religion and History (Longmans, pp. 193), James C. MceKerrow 
advances the curious thesis that Catholic Christianity was derived out of 
Gnostic Christianity, thus making 135 A.D. the real beginning of the 
Church in doctrine and organization. 


Pamphlet No. 15, issued by the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, is entitled, War and Peace in Saint Augustine’s “De Civitate 
Dei,” by the Rev. F. E. Tourscher, O.S. A., and the Ethies Committee of 
the Association (pp. 19). 

A History of Religion, by Dr. Herbert H. Gowen (S. P. C. K., pp. 698), 
is an attempt to give the history of all the developed religions and what is 
known of primitive religions as well. Another work in the same field is 
Histoire des Religions, by Denis Saurat (Paris, Dendel et Steele). 


The latest Norrisian Prize Essay in the University of Cambridge is 
Alee R. Vidler’s critical study of the origin and outcome of the Modernist 
Movement in the Roman Catholic Church (Cambridge University Press, 
pp. 286). 

The main contributions to Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, July- 
October, are: “ D’Alexandre de Hales: la suite des Maitres franciscains de 
Paris au XIII° siéele,” by P. Glorieux; “Studien iiber die Prophezeiung 
der Fr. Telesforus von Cosenza, 0. F. M. (1365-1386).” by Emil Donckel; 
and “Les éecrits d’Antoine Arbiol, O.F.M.,” by Jacques Heerinckx, 
O. F. M. 


Collectanea Franciscana for July prints the following articles: “Un 
grand missionaire oublié: le P. Pacifique de Provins Capucin (continued), 
by Godefroy de Paris, O.M.Cap.; “Tl cardinale Antonio Barberini 
Seniore, 0. M. Cap., 1569-1646 ” (concluded), by Sisto da Pisa, 0. M. Cap.; 
end “Tl P. Hartmann da Bressanone (1657-1784). Generale dei Cappucini 
e Grande di Spagna,” by Melchiorre da Probladura, O. M. Cap. 
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The first article of the Archivum Historicum Societatis Iesu (Jul.-Dee. 
1934) deals with the question of the “ Primo Libro di Dottrina cristiana in 
Cinese.” After a careful examination of the original texts P. Pasquale 
M. D’Elia decides that the Chinese edition of 1584 was a translation by 
natives of a work of Michele Ruggeri written in Latin in 1581. In 1593 
Father Ricci began the correction of this text, and in 1604 published his 
own Catechism in Chinese. “ Der Norwegische Konvertit Johann Daniel 
Ramus §.I.” is a study, based on original documents, by P. J. Metzler. 
Ramus (1685-1761) became distinguished as a Professor of Theology in 
Biiren and Cologne. P. Tacchi Venturi in a brief article “ Nuove Lettere 
inedite del P. eusebio Francesco Chino ” edits seven hitherto unpublished 
letters of Chino. One, in Latin, was written in 1676 before Chino was 
ordained, and begs the Father General John Paul Oliva to confirm his 
destination to the Indian Missions. Five others, more important, are in 
Spanish. One of 1697 speaks of his relations with the Prima tribe; of his 
intention to write up a diary of events under the title Manifiesto Desen- 
gano; of his work on the Novae Carolinae and the Teatro de los Trabajos; 
of his hopes of conversions if only more missioners are available, and of 
his hope of a proximate journey to California. A letter of Oct. 25, 1698, 
details several encounters of the Pimeria Indians with other Indians hos- 
tile to the missions. (These facts are detailed more fully in the Favores 
Celestiales the MS. of which was discovered by Prof. Herbert Bolton.) On 
Feb. 3, 1702, Chino writes to Father General Gonzalez telling of his 
approaching departure from Nuestra Sefora de los Dolores to California. 
This purpose is treated more fully in a letter of Jan. 24, 1704. In this, 
and in the letter of June 30, 1704, mention is made of the Favores Celes- 
tiales. The seventh letter, dealing with the prospects in the missions, is 
written in Latin. The spelling Kino is used in the Spanish letters; Chinus 
in the Latin letter of 1676, and Kinus in the Latin letter of 1707. In the 
book-review section P. Leturia discusses Professor Bolton’s “ The Padre on 
Horseback,” in which, as he remarks,” se ve immediatamente, a despecho 
de su destino vulgarizador, la mano del especialista.” (G. G. W.) 


Two significant volumes have recently come from the pen of Elie Griffe. 
One of these provides valuable source material for the history of the 
French Church, and belongs to Pieard’s Acta episcoporum Galliae saeculo 
XIV. It is entitled Lettres patentes des évéques de France, recueillés dans 
les registres du Pape Clément VI. The present volume is the first of a 
series of these Lettres patentes, and bears the sub-title Province de 
Bourges. The second volume, likewise published by A. Picard, is the first 
section of the author’s Histoire religieuse des anciens pays de l’ Aude, 
entitled Des Origines chrétiennes a la fin de Vépoque carolingienne. 


Biographies, of saints and of lesser luminaries in Catholic life continue 
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to appear in French in great numbers. We may note a few of them this 
month: in the collection “ Le Monde catholique” (Editions Latines), Le 
Général de Sornis by Jean Des Marets; from the presses of Beauchesne, 
Francois Pallu by Louis Baudiment, and Saint Jean Chrysostome by Louis 
Meyer; by Mgr. Baunard, Sainte Louise de Marillac (J. de Gigord) ; by 
René Dumesnil, Saint Bernard, Homme d’action (Deselée De Brouwer) ; 
and finally, Mary Borden’s Marie de Nazareth, published by Payot. 


Volume VIII of the “ Bibliothéque de Saint Louis des Franeais” (A. 
Picard) is Mgr. J. M. Vidal’s Saint Denis aux quatre Fontaines a Rome, 


Le Jansénisme a Lyon (Bendit Fourgon, 1687-1773) is the title of one 
of the late publications of Alcan, Paris. The author is Justin Godart. A 
fat book, as French volumes go, M. Godart’s work is interesting and well 
documented. 

Reports are now reaching us through the scientific journals of a very 
successful first Ecclesiastical History Congress of France held in Paris 
at the Institut Catholique in May last under the direction of His Excel- 
lency, the Most Reverend Archbishop Baudrillart, Rector of the Institut. 
The Congress was arranged by M. |’Abbé Carriére, the editor of the Revue 
de Vhistoire ecclésiastique de la France. 

Desclée, De Brouwer and Co. of Paris has issued a remarkable pamphlet 
written jointly by some thirty leading priests and Catholic laymen of 
France under the title—Pour le Bien Commun, les responsibilités du 
Chrétien et le Moment Présent. With French clarity and logic the present 
social and religious situation of France and of the world is deseribed in a 
striking and truly orthodox manner. 


Father Georges Guitton, S.J., contributes to the Nouvelle Revue Théo- 
logique (July-August, 1934) a résumé of the mystical writings of Blessed 
Peter Fabre, first priest of the Society of Jesus—‘ Un Mystique tout aim- 
able et trop oublié: le Bienhereux Pierre Favre, premier prétre de la 
compagnie de Jésus (1506-1546).” 

Worthy of notice is Die spanische Inquisition und die “ Alumbrados” 
(1509-1667) nach den Originalakten in Madrid und in anderen archiven, 
by Bernardino Llorea, S.J. (Berlin, Diimmlers, pp. 138). 

Monasterios de Espana: Estudios de los principales existentes, by 
Federico Carlos Sainz de Robles, is printed by Costa (Barcelona, pp. 110). 

Father Placid, T.O.C.D., of the Carmelite House of Studies at Chan- 
ganacherry, India, has printed in pamphlet form the two celebrated essays 
of Rev. George Schurhammer, S.J., of the Gregorian University, Rome, 
on The Malabar Church and Rome during the Early Portuguese Period 
and Before. 
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Herder publications recently announced include: another volume of 
Lehrbuch des katholischen Kirchenrechts, by Dr. J. B. Sagmiiller; Die 
Predigten des Konstanzer Konzils, by Dr. Paul Arendt; and the eighth 
edition of Archiv fiir elsassische Kirchengeschichte, edited by Joseph 
Brauner. 


“Friends of Europe” Publications No. 13 is Germany’s National Reli- 
gion (pp. 28); Gilbert Chesterton contributes a foreword. 


Victor L. Tapié is the author of Une église tchéque au XV® sieécle. 
L’unité des fréres (Leroux, Paris). It is a rather successful study of the 
religious difficulties in Bohemia during the period which the title indicates. 


L. Seremin has written Il processo di Galileo e la questione galileiana 
(Rome, “ Studium,” pp. 41). 


Nelle luce de Assisi, by A. Fortini, is published by Treves (Milan, pp. 
245). 


New pamphlets of the Catholic Truth Society tell of St. Boniface, by 
Dom E. Dunstan Pontifex; of St. Colette, by the Rev. Dominic Devas, 
O. F. M.; of the Priest Heroes of the ’45, by the Rev. B. W. Kelly. Addi- 
tional titles in the series of Studies in Comparative Religion include: The 
Religion of Early Rome, the Religion of Imperial Rome, and the Apostolic 
Church—all by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J.; and Anti-Nicene Chris- 
tianity, by Dom C. Butler, 0.8. B. 


K. L. Wood-Legh’s volume of Studies in Church Life in England under 
Edward III (Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, Cam- 
bridge University Press, pp. 181) is based upon an examination of the 
Patent Rolls and deals with such subjects as royal administration and 
visitation of religious houses, hospitals, and free chapels, the position of 
the Church in public opinion, and the effects of the Black Death upon the 
religious life of the fourteenth century. 


The first volume of G. Constant’s Reformation in England has been 
translated into English by the Rev. R. E. Seantlebury. Hilaire Belloe sup- 
plies the preface. 


Vol. XCVI of the publications of the Oxford Historical Society is a 
study of Oxford Theology and Theologians (ca. 1282-1302), by A. G. 
Little and F. Pelster, S.J. (London, Milford, pp. 389). The work is 
hased upon three manuscripts in the Worcester Cathedral Library, with 
biographies of the men whose names occur therein. 


The Oxford Movement and the Holy See, Tractate I: The First Ten 
Years: the Witness of the Early Tractarians, is a recent addition to the 
Oxford Movement Centenary Tractates, 2d ser. (Talbot and Co.). New- 
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man, by Sidney Dark, is added to the Great Lives series (Duckworth, pp. 
141). 


Henry Tristram contributes, with introduction, to the August number 
of the Revue Anglo-Américaine, “Two Suppressed Passages from New- 
man’s Autobiographical Memoir,” relating to the Cardinal’s tutorship at 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


The Rev. Maleolm B. MacGregor is the author of The Sources and 
Literature of Scottish Church History (Glasgow, McCallum, pp. 260). 


The three following 1934 publications are noted: Maria Stuarda, 1542- 
1587, by M. Borsa (Milan, Mondadori, pp. 257); Mary Queen of Scots: 
Daughter of Debate, by Marjorie Bowen (London, Lane, pp. 477); and 
Marie Stuart et la meurtre de Darnley, by Jean Héritier (Paris, Alcan, 
pp. 386). 


The Dublin Review for July contains appreciations of Henri Bremond: 
Historian of the Man Capable of God, by Charles du Bos; and of Father 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., by Bernard Delany, 0.P. Luigi Sturzo writes of 
Papacy and Empire: from St. Bernard to Dante; Humphrey Johnson, 
Cong. Orat., discusses the Origin of Man in the Light of Recent Research; 
and Lee J. Stanley contributes his third article on the Catholic Church 
in Nazi Germany. 


A Fenian Interlude: the Story of Michael Murphy, by C. P. Stacey, 
which appears in the Canadian Historical Review for June concerns Cana- 
dian Fenianism and its head. 


One of the problems left unsettled in Dr. Guilday’s Life of John Car- 
roll (1922) is that of the conferring of the Sacrament of Confirmation in 
the American colonies. It was not certain whether the Superiors of the 
Jesuits in the Maryland-Pennsylvania Mission had this power as did some 
Jesuit Superiors in other parts of the world. Recently, the secretary to 
the Provincial of the Maryland-NewYork Province of the Society, Father 
Hugh J. Bihler, 8. J., wrote to Dr. Guilday to say that a careful examina- 
tion of the provincial archives proves that the power to confirm was ex- 
pressly excluded in the faculties sent to the Maryland Superiors. In fact 
the archives shows that on two occasions the Maryland Jesuits endeavored 
to persuade the Bishop of Quebec to come to Maryland for the purpose 
of giving Confirmation. 


At the seventeenth annual meeting of the National Benedictine Educa- 
tional Association, held in June at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, a resolution was 
adopted urging publication of a history of the order in the United States, 
to commemorate the centenary of the coming to America of Archabbot 
Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., in 1846. 
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Joseph Gurn’s article on Papal-American Relations, appearing in Co- 
lumbia for July, is a popular re-hash of Dr. Stock’s introduction to his 
U. S. Ministers to the Papal States and contributes nothing to the subject. 

The July issue of the American Historical Review lists in its contents 
a study of the Early Cartography of the Missouri Valley, by Father 
Raphael Hamilton, S.J.; and an account of the Anglo-American Treaty 
of 1870, by Rising L. Morrow, which is written against an Irish back- 
ground. 

In the June number of the Records of the American Catholic Historical 
Society of Philadelphia will be found the fourth part of the story of Old 
Saint Augustine’s in Philadelphia and Its Missions, by the Rev. Francis 
E. Tourscher, O.S.A.; an address on the Catholic Founders of Modern 
International Law, by Dr. Herbert Wright; a continuation of Dr. Eliza- 
beth Kite’s account of Lafayette and His Companions on the Victoire; 
and Seme New Notes on Father Theodore Schneider, S.J., a German 
Pioneer Priest in Colonial Times (1741-1764), by Lambert Schrott, O. 8S. B. 


Our American Jesuits, by Dr. James J. Walsh, is announced by 


Maemillan. 

Writing at considerable length (37 pp.) in the September issue of the 
New England Quarterly, Miss Fannie H. Eckstorm attempts to show that 
the contemporary accounts of Father Sebastian Rasles’s death in the 
Jesuit Relations “ are heavily falsified and were mere propaganda to cover 
a disastrous defeat”; and that the legend concerning the martyred priest 
“was built up after his death by the French authorities for political 


purposes.” 

A Note on the Roosevelt Family in American History, contributed to the 
July Issue of New York History by Vernon B. Hampton, includes a page 
on Archbishop James Roosevelt Bayley, “the first Roosevelt to achieve 
national prominence.” 

A session of the 27th annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
tcrical Association, held at Columbia, Mo., was devoted to the Religious 
Elements on the Frontier. In a paper dealing with the Immigrant Church 
and the Granges of Husbandry, Professor Ander of Augustana College 
showed the European background of the immigrants and their traditional 
views respecting secret societies, the opposition of the churches, includ- 
ing the Catholics, toward the Grange; and the effect of this opposition 
upon the decline of the Patrons of Husbandry. Miss Lucy Simmons, 
discussing Eastern Missionary Effort in the Pioneer West, 1810-1860, 
mentioned the efforts made in the 30’s and 40’s to meet the inroads of 
Catholicism, especially in Missouri. Professor Moody of Iowa State Col- 
lege described Early Religious Efforts in the Lower Mississippi Valley, 
including the work of nuns and priests in early Louisiana. Fuller details 
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of the session are given in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Sep- 
tember, pp. 211-214. 

To commemorate the centenary of the founding of the diocese of Vin- 
cennes, Humbert P. Pagani has written 200 Years of Catholicism in In- 
diana, in which are incorporated portraits of the seven bishops of the 
diocese, together with an engraving of the old cathedral at Vincennes. 


Among Some Historie Sites in Iowa, described by Jacob A. Swisher in 
the July number of the Iowa Journal of History and Politics, are notes 
on the Trappist Abbey of New Melleray, the valley of Tétes des Mortes 
in which Father Michel Flammang established the first boarding school for 
girls in Iowa, St. Anthony’s chapel near Festina which has but four 
pews and accommodates only eight persons, and the grotto of the Redemp- 
tion in West Bend which was designed by Father Dobberstein. 


Written in connection with the silver episcopal jubilee of His Eminence 
Cardinal Mundelein, is a biography, The First Cardinal of the West, by 
Paul R. Martin. 


The Catholic Church in Paducah, Kentucky, is the title of a well written 
sketch by John T. Donovan of that city. The little volume (pp. 171) is 
profusely illustrated and contains a remarkable tribute to the Church by 
Irvin 8. Cobb, who was born there. 

Mrs. Winthrop Chanler (Marion Crawford’s sister), whose Roman 
Spring has just appeared, has been giving delightful excerpts of the book 
in the July, August, and September issues of the Atlantic Monthly. In 
the September article she speaks of the “ irreligiosity ” of Senator Lodge: 
“The Catholic Church was his favorite ‘straw man’ and he demolished 
it to his own satisfaction, leaving Mater Ecclesia, as it seemed to me, 
quite unscathed.” Because she was “a believing and practising Catho- 
lic,” Henry Adams linked the writer with his new interests in medieval 
Catholicism. She has much to say of this side of Adams, “ who discovered 
the Church as a living power shaping human destinies through the cen- 
turies even to the present day, and not only among the unlettered and 
unreasoning masses, but among those with whom his high fastidiousness 
had much in common.” The author of Mont St. Michel and Chartres re- 
fused a copy of the book to a college president because, he said, “it was 
not written for college presidents.” But he was delighted to present the 
volume to Father Pardow who told Mrs. Chanler that “some of the theo- 
logical definitions were astonishingly brilliant, as well as perfectly sound.” 


Anniversaries: 400th, the founding of the Society of Jesus. 300th, the 
establishment of the Dominican Convent at Rankwell-Alstadt, Vorarlberg, 
Austria. 100th: St. Mary’s parish, Portage, Wis.; St. Mary’s, East Eden, 
N. Y. 75th, parish at Conejos Colo. 50th: Catholic Truth Society, Lon- 
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don; American Catholic Historical Society, Philadelphia; St. Michael’s 
Madison, Minn.; Mercy Hospital, Durango, Colo.; St. Andrew’s, Roanoke, 
Va. (“Fifty Years at St. Andrew’s,” by Hugh J. McCaffery, in Catholic 
Virginian, September). 25th: St. Philip Neri parish, Indianapolis; St. 
Catherine of Sienna, Indianapolis. 

A study not to be overlooked by students of the sixteenth-century reli- 
gious history of Mexico is Robert Ricard’s La Conquéte spirituelle du 
Mexique: Essai sur l’Apostolat et e les Méthodes missionaries des Ordres 
mendiants en Nouvelle Espagne, de 1523-24 a 1572 (Paris, Institut d’Eth- 
nologie). 

The Misses Madaline W. Nichols of Dominican College, San Rafael, 
Calif., and Lucia B. Kinnaird of the University of California, publish in 
the August number of the Hispanic American Historical Review a Biblio- 
graphical List of the Historical Articles in Nosotros (Vols. I-LXXVI), a 
monthly review of Argentina. Useful notations add to the value of the 
compilation. 

No. LXIV of the Publicaciones del Instituto de Investigaciones His- 
téricas, la Universidad Nacional de Buenos Aires, is a study by Guillermo 
F. Cardiff, S.J., of the life and work of Domingo Muriel (1718-1795), 
noted Jesuit who was expelled from his country in 1767 (pp. 91). 

Documents: Acta Tibernensia III Ordinis S. Francisci, 1253-1300, 1456- 
1599 (Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, July-October); Diario del P. 
Francisco Hermosa de San Buenaventura, misionero en Cochinchina, 1744- 
1768 (ibid.); Nuove lettere inedite del P. Eusebio Francesco Chino 
(Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu, July-December); Una carte del 
P. Jerénimo a S. Francisco de Borja extraviada (ibid.); Lettre du Jean- 
Paul Oliva sur la mort de St. Jean Berchmans (ibid.); Lettres des Su- 
périeurs de la Compagnie de Jésus en Russie-Blanche aux Jesuites de Hol- 
lande 1797-1806 (ibid.); El P. Diego de Torres Bollo y el Cardenal 
Federico Borromeo (Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas, 
October-June) ; El formulario del obispo D. Jaime de Aragén (siglo XIV) 
(Universidad, April-June) ; Documents inedits par a la historia de ]’antiga 
Provincia franciscana d’Arago (segles XIII-XIV) (Estudis Franciscans, 
January-June); Les débuts de l’occupation francaise & Rome en 1849, 
d’apres une correspondance inédite (concluded) (Revue d’Histoire 
Ecclésiastique, July); La société lettrée de Londres observée par un 
écrivain francais en 1839: journal inédit de Francois Rio (Revue d’His- 
toire Ecclésiastique, July); Unpublished Letter of John Colet, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, written from Rome, Apr. 1, 1493 (American Historical Review, 
July); Letters to Bishop Henni (continued) (Salesianum, July); Letters 
of Father Franz Pierz, Pioneer Missioner, VIII (Central-Blatt and Social 
Justice, September) ; A Hitherto Unknown Letter by Venerable John N. 


Neuman, II (ibid.). 
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ALTANER, Dr. BERTHOLD (Ed.), Patrologie (von Dr. G. Rauschen). (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, Herder’s Theologische Grundrisse, 1931, pp. xxx, 442.) 

The Sth and 9th edition of Rauschen’s Patrologie as revised by Wittig and 
published in 1926 was at once recognized to be not merely an excellent manual 
for theological students but also a convenient and authoritative reference 
work for scholars. Hence a demand was soon made for a new edition which 
should incorporate corrections and additions necessitated by the most recent 
researches, and should bring the bibliography up to date. Specialists in par- 
ticular desired a new edition, because all the more comprehensive works on 
patrology and ancient Christian literature, like Bardenhewer, etc., are some- 
what out of date in many respects. 

Professor Altaner of Breslau, who was entrusted with the revision of the 
Patrologie, has adhered to the principles governing the edition brought out by 
Wittig; that is, without extending the work appreciably he has attempted to 
furnish students of theology with a short and comprehensive manual and, at 
the same time, to give specialists a brief work of reference both scientific and 
up-to-date. A comparison of the preceding edition with the present indicates 
that the new editor has carried out his task well. A number of sections have 
been completely rewritten, e. g., those on the Apostolic Symbol, the Egyptian 
Church Order, the Primacy of the Popes, the Pseudo-Clementines, and several 
sections treating of the Epistula Titi, Gerontius, and Amphilochius of Iconium 
have been added. Furthermore minor changes and corrections have been made 
throughout the book, particular attention having been given to chronology. 
A fundamental revision would have been made, had Altaner been given suffi- 
cient time, but the publishers insisted on his getting the book ready as soon 
as possible, since the previous edition was out of print. The work as a whole 
shows the results of haste, but the reviser promises to remedy a number of 
defects in the next edition and asks users of his book to furnish him with a 
list of all errors that come to their notice. 

On the bibliographical side, Altaner has omitted all but the most important 
of the older works on the ground that anyone who needs to consult these can 
find them in Bardenhewer, Christ-Stihlin, etc. He has concentrated his atten- 
tion on recent publications. Out of some 2,300 bibliographical items—most 
of them from the years 1925-1931—he has incorporated about 1,800 into the 
present book. An examination of his bibliographies shows that he has missed 
surprisingly little of importance and that, unlike too many of his compatriots, 
he has not confined himself to German works. Thus it is a pleasure to note 
that almost all the Patristic monographs written at the Catholic University 
of America have been included. This striving for fullness in bibliographical 
information, however, can be overdone in a manual, and the reviewer feels 
that here and there Altaner has sacrificed his text to make room for bibli- 
ography. It seems strange, e.g., to find the bibliographical sections on St. 
Augustine’s Confessions and City of God occupying more space than the text 
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deseribing them. In a new edition the exposition should be lengthened in a 
few places at least, if the book is to serve best the interests of the students 
for whom it was originally intended. 

The Patrology appears in a new format. The little sexto-decimo manual 
has given way to an attractively bound small octavo volume. The increased 
size of the page has made possible an enlargement of the type, a reduction in 
pages from 484 to 441, and especially a better general arrangement of the 
subject matter. The new format may be less handy for students, but it is 
certainly better for scholars. Constant use of Rauschen-Altaner during the 
past two years has revealed its full merits to the reviewer and he warmly 
recommends ‘t as a reliable manual and work of reference to all who have 
to deal with ancient and early medieval Christian literature in its general 
as well as in its dogmatic aspects. (Martin R. P. McGuire.) 


ANDREWS, CHARLES M., Our Earliest Colonial Settlements: Their Diversities 
of Origin and Later Characteristics. [Anson G. Phelps Lectureship on 
Early American History.] (New York University Press, 1933, pp. vi, 179, 
$2.50. ) 

Professor Andrews has never been in sympathy with the study of our 
colonial beginnings for the purpose of showing imaginary contributions of 
these early years to the notions of liberty and progress we hold to-day. To 
him such an interpretation is “ rather ingenious and artificial than historical.” 
So he here attempts “ to discover the place that each group of settlers occupied 
in this great colonizing adventure and to determine the exact character of the 
ideas and purposes of the founders in relation to the similar ideas and pur- 
poses that were influencing men at the same time in England.” 

The preliminary lecture concerns Raleigh and Roanoke; the remaining five 
lectures interpret respectively the settlements of Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Maryland. Consistently with the author’s 
viewpoint it is the Virginia Company in London whose operations tell the 
story of that colony. Massachusetts Bay was not a colony in the ordinary 
sense: it never fitted into England’s commercial scheme because it had no 
commercial value and because it would not conform to the rules governing 
colonial relations. In fact, the author holds it would not be difficult to 
defend the thesis that the commonwealth “ existed illegally from the be- 
ginning, and that the annulment of the charter was justified.” The chapter 
on Rhode Island, “the troubled home of soul liberty,” gives a reasonable 
understanding of the “rebellious ” nature of that state, which persisted even 
to its refusal to ratify the 18th Amendment. But the soul liberty of the 
colony “suffered a disastrous blow with the disfranchisement of the Roman 
Catholics in 1729 and the disbarment of Jews from holding office.” If, as 
stated, Rhode Island is the only New England State never represented in a 
presidential cabinet, certainly through Senator Aldrich it has had a full share 
in the counsels of the mighty. Rhode Island and Connecticut, also, were the 
last of the thirteen colonies “to throw off a money or property qualification 
upon the right to vote, thus showing that states utopian in their origin some- 
times display in their development extraordinary contradictions.” Professor 
Andrews is a loyal son of Connecticut, for he says, “it probably provided, in 
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proportion to its size, more men and the ancestors of men that have played a 
prominent part in the affairs of the nation than any other colony, not ex- 
cepting even Massachusetts or Virginia.” Finally, Maryland is treated as a 
feudal seignory, the most singular and striking proprietary province in 
British America. Consequently little of the religious phase of its history 
finds place in the lecture. But it is agreed that “the reports of the machi- 
nations of Jesuits and Frenchmen were largely matters of the imagination.” 
There can be no doubt that the colony was a profitable enterprise, for it is 
estimated that Baltimore’s return from quitrents and other concessions was 
the equivalent of $250,000 a year! This volume is a welcome addition to 
Professor Andrews’s scholarly studies of the colonial period. Students of that 
period are also rejoicing that the first volume of his most substantial work 
(to appear in four volumes) has recently been issued. (LEO FRANCIS STOCK.) 


ATKINS, W. E. and Wusnic, A., Our Economic World (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1934, pp. 411, $1.68.) 

This book attempts to present a more inductive approach than that usually 
employed in high-school textbooks in economics. In the preface we read: 
“The book seeks to achieve reality by treating economics in terms with 
which the student is familiar.” The attempt seems to the reviewer not 
always to succeed. The chapter on the nature of money, for example, opens 
with nearly a page on “ Money as a Catalytic Agent.” The reviewer turned 
to the encyclopedia and learned the meaning of catalysis but he is still 
ignorant of the meaning of money as a catalytic agent. But on the whole 
the book is readable and should hoid the interest of the student. (FRANK 
O’HARA. ) 


Brown, Louise Farao, The First Earl of Shaftesbury. (New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., published by the American Historical Association, 
1933, pp. viii, 350, $4.00.) 

In addition to correcting some loose documentary assumptions in the pre- 
vious classics of Martyn, Christie, and others, and adding new documentation, 
this is the first biography of the famous 17th-century English opportunist to 
consider adequately his colonizing activities; to show the essential continuity 
of English history as well as of his actions before and after 1660; to place 
emphasis on ideas as well as actions. One could wish, though, that the splen- 
did opportunities afforded by reference to connection with the rationalist, Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, and to Shaftesbury’s patronage of his physician, general 
handy-man and “ fixer,” John Locke, whom he initiated into political theory, 
had been made more of, to fix Shaftesbury as a leading fount of that English 
rationalism which caught up and molded Cartesianism into that mechanistic 
laissez-faire social philosophy which, re-exported to France, became the 18th 
century firebrand, and marked the real intellectual break with the Middle 
Ages. (Magor L. YOUNCE.) 


CLIFTON, VIOLET, The Book of Talbot. (New York, Harcourt Brace and Co., 
1933, pp. 439.) 

It is seldom that we are privileged to hear the innermost prayers of a great 

soul. Through Lady Clifton’s genius such a privilege has been accorded us 
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in this book, her labor of love to perpetuate the memory of her husband, who 
so enriched her own character. The life story of her husband, an Odysseus for 
whom “to tread the inner path was to tread the long highways of the earth 
... to gain an insight into one of God’s worlds,” becomes under her mystic 
touch a psalm of praise to the God Who gave her Talbot Clifton and through 
him brought her closer to the great Giver of Life and Beauty. From Talbot’s 
diaries she has reconstructed his travels into a terse, vital story, and made 
of this background for her hymn of praise, passion-filled, loving, climaxed 
by the unforgettable chant of his death and burial. Because of its unusual 
mysticism we shall want to keep it close at hand to recatch frequently those 
spiritual emotions which bring us so close to God. (ARTHUR J. RILEY.) 


CoLE, ARTHUR CHARLES, The Irrepressible Conflict, 1850-1865. [A History 
of American Life (A. M. Schlesinger and Dixon Ryan Fox, eds.), VII.] 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. xv, 468, $4.00.) 

The seventh of the series, but the ninth to reach publication, this volume 
from the pen of Professor Cole measures up fully to the expectations of a 
history which concerns itself primarily with the story of the everyday life of 
the people. The selection of Professor Cole for the treatment of this period 
was very happy. In 1919 he contributed a volume, The Era of the Civil War, 
1848-1870, to the Centennial History of Illinois edited by the late lamented 
Professor Alvord. His work at the University of Illinois and this experience 
make Professor Cole unusually well informed about the life of the central 
Mississippi valley and neighboring sections in a period when this region 
was beginning to play a prominent réle in the affairs of the nation. In 
marked contrast with the usual practice of an eastern writer who is still 
bringing out his magnum opus in the later period of American history, the 
author of this volume makes direct use of midwestern records and newspapers, 
Midwestern racial strains also receive due attention, considering their contri- 
butions to the American melting-pot. The volume falls quite naturally into 
two parts. Chapters I-X concern themselves in much the same manner as its 
predecessor in the series about a review of the sections, north, south, mid- 
west and far west, of farm, field and industry, immigration, panics, efforts 
at social uplift such as prohibition, costumes, sports, health, education, the 
press, the stage, literature, the churches. Throughout these chapters the 
reader is never allowed to forget the impending conflict. With this conflict 
the last five chapters deal succinctly. The political and military, however, 
are subordinated to the economic, social and other phases of everyday life. 
The eleventh chapter, “ Fanatic and Doughface,” is a masterly analysis of 
the alignment of economic interests in the crisis produced by the election of 
Lincoln. The chapters that follow portray in turn conditions in the southern 
and northern armies and life behind their respective fronts. It is safe to say 
that Professor Cole’s book is in several respects the most noteworthy one on 
the period since Rhodes. (F. J. TSCHAN.) 


DAWSON, CHRISTOPHER, The Making of Burope. (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1932, pp. xxiv, 317.) 
This author has made history what it ought to be, the science that “ takes 
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us out of ourselves—away from the obvious and accepted facts—and discovers 
a reality that would otherwise be unknown to us.” It in other words should 
“liberate” the mind from provincialism by widening the intellectual horizon 
and freeing us from too narrow a religious and what is still worse too 
nationalistic a point of view. Dr. Dawson has shown us successfully that the 
history of Europe can be rightfully understood when we have grasped the 
truth that the present European civilization is an outgrowth of a common 
civilization. No book shows better the truth of the principle, “ We best can 
understand the present when we know how it came to be what it is.” 

The author has divided his admirable treatise into three parts, the founda- 
tions, the ascendancy of the East and the formation of Western Christendom. 
With keeness and directness he has traced in the first section the part played 
by the ancient Roman Empire, the influence of the Jewish ideals through the 
Catholic Church, and the elusive yet effective Catholic traditions, He has 
pointed out how these elements were the formative influences of what we 
know today as European civilization. The human materials upon which they 
worked constitute the fourth and fifth chapters of this opening section. We 
have yet to find a better treatment of the relations between the gentes, the 
imperium and the Ecclesia. In the second section the author explains in a 
clear and lucid manner the rise of Byzantine culture and the part it played in 
the formation of the Christian Empire in the East. The influx of Islamism 
and its relation to Christianity has never been treated more adroitly and 
completely. Here Dawson is seen at his best. Here his keen mind aided by 
his facile pen and power of expression weaves together those countless forces 
and national elements that have added each their quota to the forma- 
tion of European culture in the widest and best accepted meaning of that 
term. In the third and last section of this masterly work the many facets 
that enter into the formation of Western Christendom and finally gave us 
medieval unity are interestingly described. Their interrelations are so cleverly 
pointed out that the reader cannot fail to see their contributions to what is 
Europe today. The interlocking of the Eastern forces with those that took 
their rise in the West has been carefully presented. In fact it is this point 
that gives this volume its unique value. (Leo L. McVay.) 


DuFourcg, ALBERT, L’Avenir du Christianisme: Premiére Partie: Histoire 
moderne de VEglise: VIII, Le Christianisme et la réorganisation absolu- 
tiste: Le Concile de Trente, 1527-1622. (Paris, Librairie Plon, 1933, 
pp. 391.) 

This eighth volume of Professor Dufourcq’s monumental reconstruction of 
Church History amply maintains the high standard set by its predecessors. 
Again one is impressed with the author’s immense erudition and command of 
exact detail, his power of condensation, a style which, if occasionally a little 
overloaded with names and facts, is in the main vivid and sometimes powerful, 
and with his complete honesty and frankness, combined with deep attachment 
to the Church and a fine understanding for the things of the Church. Where 
he differs from previous writers in this field is in the broad range of his 
interests and the distribution of attention. While the familiar story of the 
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activities of the Popes and other members of the hierarchy is treated a little 
more concisely than has usually been done, space is thus saved for an un- 
usually full and interesting account of the saints, the scholars, the writers, 
the mystics, the laity—in short for a well-rounded treatment of the whole 
social, intellectual, artistic, religious and devotional life of each age. Brief 
as it is, this volume should rank as the most comprehensive survey of the 
century of the Catholic Reformation that has yet appeared from a Catholic 
pen. (R. H. Lorp.) 


Dumonp, Dwieut L., The Secession Movement, 1860-1861. (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1931, pp. 291.) 

This splendid monograph was originally presented as a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Michigan. The author’s purpose was to “state the 
premises upon which the several groups of Southerners justified resistance 
to the federal government and to trace the process of secession.” The result 
is a balanced and documented study. Dr. Dumond definitively establishes the 
fact that there were few disunionists per se, that the collapse of the Democratic 
party at Charleston was due to the steamroller tactics required by the am 
bitions of Douglas whose delegates were almost entirely from States which 
could be safely expected to vote Republican, that all hope of saving the Union 
by compromise was negatived by Republican intransigeance, and that the 
so-called “loyal” element in the South was simply the group which strove 
to preserve the Union by a compromise which would guarantee the Southern 
position but were Southerners first and Unionists only insofar as the Union 
would ensure to the Southern States their full rights under the Constitution. 
The author makes no attempt to settle the correctness or otherwise of States 
Rights views since as to them there was no divergence of opinion in the South. 
The volume can be wholeheartedly recommended. (A. M. T., O. P.) 


DuNHAM, WiLiIAM Huse, Jr. (Ed.), Radulph de Hengham Summae. 
{Cambridge Studies in English Legal History.] (Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1932, pp. Ixxxiv, 94.) 

The Summa Magna and the Summa Parva of Ralph de Hengham, who served 
as a royal justice under Edward I, are two of the most important legal 
treatises that we have from the second half of the thirteenth century. In 
contrast to his older contemporary Bracton, who dealt rather with legal prin- 
ciples, Hengham is mainly concerned with the intricacies of legal practice. 
His works reflect that gradual ‘shift in emphasis from doctrine to procedural 
rules which characterizes the legal development in thirteenth century England. 
Accordingly they are precious documents for the historian of English law in 
a vital period of its evolution. 

John Selden brought out the first printed edition of the Summae in 1616 
(and several times reprinted), a splendid achievement for its time, but no 
longer satisfying the demands of modern scholarship. A new critical edition 
of Hengham has long been needed, and Professor Dunham has given us such 
an edition in the work under review. The text of the Summae is based on a 
scientific examination and classification of the seventy extant Mss. In his 
introduction, the editor presents a critical life of Hengham, which is followed 
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by a description of the Mss. and an exposition of the principles governing 
their classification and the choice of readings. In an appendix certain variants 
are discussed in detail and a full description is given of the printed editions 
of the text edited by John Selden. Professor Dunham has done his work so 
well that it can serve as a model for the editing of similar legal texts. It 
might have been worth while, however, to have furnished an English trans- 
lation for the Latin in these days when so many who are interested in the 
Middle Ages find it difficult to hurdle the language barrier. 

The value of the present volume is enhanced by the General Preface, “ Heng- 
ham’s Place in Legal Literature,” from the pen of H. D. Hazeltine, editor of 
the series of which it forms a part. In an essay of 39 pages the latter sketches 
the evolution of English Law in the thirteenth century, devoting special 
attention to the various factors causing or conditioning this development. 
Students of medieval Church history will be interested in the emphasis which 
Hazeltine puts on the part played by ecclesiastical law and procedure in the 
evolution mentioned. (M. R. P. M.) 


GARLICK, RICHARD CECIL, JR., Philip Mazzei, Friend of Jefferson: His Life 
and Letters. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1933, pp. 179, $2.00.) 

The author’s purpose of giving “‘an outline of the main facts in the life of 
Philip Mazzei” interspersed with texts of correspondence, is fulfilled, as the 
study supplies, in convenient compass, as complete a record as ever will be 
required. Mr. Garlick apparently succumbed to the deadening influence of 
Mazzei’s Memorie and the dull record of a chronological itinerary lacks the 
Latin flavor, or entertaining wit, which it is fair to assume Mazzei possessed. 
There are faint evidences of this wit in the study and in the excellent por- 
trait frontispiece. Mazzei’s activities with Jefferson in the cause of religous 
liberty in Virginia is barely touched upon and not mentioned definitely in the 
Index. His mission as Virginia’s agent to Tuscany is the most valuable 
chapter in the record; but the author thoughtlessly accepts Mazzei’s claim 
of being the original suggestor of the Yorktown campaign plan. Some of 
the text could have been relegated to footnotes, and a study published in 1933 
certainly should not carry references to the Jefferson and Madison Papers in 
the Library of Congress, as “ Dept. of State Ms.” The study is an earnest 
and painstaking piece of work and will justify itself to students and research 
workers. (J. C, FITZPATRICK.) 


GARREAU, ALBERT, Saint Albert le Grand. (Paris, Desclée de Brouwer et Cie, 
1932, pp. 299.) 

The recent canonization of the Dominican doctor, the Phoenix doctorum, has 
called forth no biography more delightful than Garreau’s. Saint Albert is 
sketched against his background, a troublesome period in the University of 
Paris where his Aristotelianism had to fight its way to recognition with the 
tendency toward the corrupted Aristotelianism of the Jews and Moors, and 
in his Germany, which was in the throes of the reign of Frederick II and of 
the Great Interregnum. There is need, therefore, of much background and it 
is provided often very clearly. A petty wish it may be, but one does hanker 
for a little more reading about the relations of Saint Albert with his great 
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disciple, Saint Thomas. Especially valuable is a chapter on Saint Albert’s 
works and their importance; also the appendices—Pope Pius XI’s decretal 
letter of canonization (translated) and a bibliography of Saint Albert’s 
writings. On page 97 1552 should read 1252. (P. G.) 


GRAYZEL, SoLtomon, Ph. D., The Church and the Jews in the XIIIth Century: 
a Study of their Relations during the years, 1198-1254, based on the papal 
letters and the conciliar decrees of the period. (Philadelphia, The Dropsie 
College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1933, pp. x, 377.) 

This well-developed doctoral dissertation, done under the direction of Dr. 
A. A. Neuman, professor of History in Dropsie College, is part of a projected 
series of source books dealing with Jewish history and life from the beginning 
of the Christian era to the present day. Dr. Grayzel’s dissertation falls into 
two parts: an introduction inquiring into the relations of the Church and 
Jews, 1198-1254; the text and translation of pertinent papal letters and 
conciliar decrees. Obviously the topic is one which, as the preface states, had 
to be seriously limited both as to the period covered—the days of Innocent III 
and the declining, though brilliant years of the last Hohenstaufens—and as 
to the depth—the documents. Dr. Grayzel stays well within the documents, 
but does not fathom well the much that is behind them. There are the strains 
and stress to be considered which Europe suffered when its economic life 
passed out of the normal land economy into one characterized by the extensive 
use of money, more fluid capital. Some points may be questioned, too: the 
question of the status of Jewish converts to the Christian faith whose wives 
refused to alter their religion is much older than the age of Innocent III; 
it is doubtful if Saint Thomas Aquinas possessed in this period the extensive 
influence which is ascribed to him. The texts are well translated. The book 
represents well Dropsie scholarly enterprise and all students, whether of the 
belief or not, respect, admire, and wish it well. (P. G.) 


Hayes, Cariton J. H., A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe. 
Vol. I: Three Centuries of Predominantly Agricultural Society, 1500- 
1830. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1932, pp. xix, 863, $3.50.) 

No text has had wider use in our Catholic high schools and colleges than 
Professor Hayes’s Political and Social History of Modern Europe, the iriginal 
version of which first appeared in 1916. That popularity should be increased 
by the present work. For the new volume is more than a revision: several 
sections have been entirely rewritten, there is much rearrangement of the 
contents, and what is more essential over 200 pages have been added, fully 
half of which are devoted to science, literature, art, and music. This no 
doubt accounts for the substitution in the title of the word “ Cultural” for 
the word “Social” of the earlier work. Another departure is the time 

division of the volumes. This first volume carries the story forward to 1830 

instead of to 1815, a logical change in the opinion of the author, since it sets 

off agrarian earlier Europe from the industrial phase of the later period. 

Little fault may be found with the internal arrangement of the three parts 

into which the book is divided; and the reproduction of 76 contemporary 

paintings, prints, and maps adds materially to the value of the text. In the 
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appendix are a list of rulers of European states (1500-1830) and a select 
bibliography. As is to be expected in any of Professor Hayes’s writings the 
discussion of nationalistic tendencies in the several periods and countries 
is not neglected. One finds also even wider evidences of the author’s ability 
to interpret broadly and sanely. If there be added a charming style and an 
attractive format, what more can be expected of any text? (Leo FRANCIS 
STOCK. ) 


LANGSAM, WALTER C., The World Since 1914. (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1933, pp. xv, 723, $3.00.) 

Dr. Langsam concludes his study of world history during the last nineteen 
years with what is at once an admonition and a prophecy. “The teachers,” 
he writes, “ must bring up the new generation in a spirit of world-mindedness 
and international friendship, else the whole structure of western civilization 
may crumble” (p. 657). The pages that precede these final words bear out 
the truth of the author’s statement. The first section of the book, Jnterna- 
tional Scenes, is noteworthy for the competent way in which the intricate 
interrelations of post-war history are discussed. The chapters on reparations 
and on security and disarmament are particularly well-done. The second 
part, National Scenes, is hardly less praiseworthy, although the narration 
of the post-war development of each country becomes at times rather involved. 
A certain amount of repetition is unavoidable in handling at close range the 
history of the last few years. Such piece-meal treatment of each country 
cannot be dispensed with, however, since events are too close to our own day 
to allow for extensive generalization. The clarity of Dr. Langsam’s discus- 
sions of Fascist Italy and Soviet Russia is refreshing after the jumbled 
accounts with which we are normally familiar. The general value of the 
book is greatly enhanced by the interesting style in which it is written, by its 
timeliness, and by the author’s evident attempt to be entirely impartial. In 
this last regard, Dr. Langsam seems to have been largely successful, although 
the foreign and colonial policies of France do not seem to have been presented 
in as favorable a light as they might have been. (JOHN J. MENG.) 


Le Ve Centenaire de la Faculté de Théologie de VUniversité de Louvain: 1432- 
1932. Liber Memorialis. (Louvain, Ephemerides Theologicae, 1932, pp. 
xii, 208.) 

In its meeting of July, 1932, the editorial board of the Louvain Ephemerides 
Theologicae decided to devote its October issue to the topic of the fifth centen- 
ary of the Faculty of Theology of that University. So many contributions to 
the subject were offered that it was decided to publish a special volume to 
mark the anniversary. The result of this decision will be welcomed by all 
lovers of the Belgian university. After a general sketch of the Theological 
Faculty from its creation on March 7, 1432, by Pope Eugene IV, down to the 
present, M. J. Wils, the beloved archivist of the university, contributes an 
article on the doctorate during the earlier period of the faculty’s existence 
from 1432 to the French invasion of 1794. The methods of teaching in the 
various departments of the theological school are then described by six of the 
best known professors in these fields. Ecclesiastical history is treated by 
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Canon A. De Meyer, the successor of Canon Cauchie. Four appendices follow— 
a list of the professors of the Faculty of Theology (1432-1797), a list of the 
professors from 1834 to 1932, an account of the fétes jubilaires of December 
13, 1932, and a list of the dissertations presented for the doctorate in theology 


since 1841. (P. G.) 


Lee, BertrRAM T. (Transl.) and Heaton, H. C. (Ed.), The Discovery of the 
Amazon. (New York, American Geographical Society, 1934, pp. xiv, 467.) 
This handsome volume is a worthy tribute paid by the American Geographi- 
cal Society of New York to the late José Toribio Medina, the celebrated 
Chilean historian. At the same time, it renders a distinct service to serious 
students of South American history. 

Forty years ago Medina published with an elaborate Introduction and with 
pertinent documents the practically unknown account by the Dominican Friar, 
Gaspar de Carvajal, of Francisco de Orellano’s discovery of the Amazon River, 
in 1542. The chief value and importance of Medina’s work lay in his schol- 
larly refutation of the generally accepted charge that Orellano was a traitor 
to Gonzalo Pizarro. Like so many really valuable and worth-while books that 
must appear in a limited (and therefore expensive) edition because they do 
not “rank” as “ best sellers,” the publication of Medina’s study was limited 
to two hundred copies. Hence, as the editor points out in his preface, “the 
work does not appear to be very widely known and is rarely cited in bib- 
liographies ” (p. x). 

The volume, as it now appears in its English dress, is divided into three 
parts. Part I (pp. 7-163) comprises the “Introduction by Medina”; Part II 
(pp. 167-242) contains “ Carvajal’s Account ” of the discovery of the Amazon; 
and Part III (pp. 245-379) presents eighteen valuable documents relating to 
Orellano’s expeditions between the years 1541 and 1546. In an appendix 
(pp. 383-448) the editor furnishes a translation of such “ Selections from 
Oviedo’s ‘ Historia de las Indias’” as bear on the expeditions of Orellano. 
Besides a detailed index of sixteen pages, the volume contains a map (p. 48), 
depicting Orellano’s voyage of 1542, and facsimile reproductions of three pages 
of documents (pp. 255, 260, 261) that have an important bearing on Orellano’s 
position in the enterprise of 1542. To both the translator and the editor a 
word of commendation is due not only for the time and labor they spent in 
the production of this highly valuable work but also for the rare excellence 
and sound scholarship that is manifest throughout the volume. They and 
their collaborators have produced a volume that every student of South 
American history will be proud to possess and that may well serve as a model 
for translations and editions of rare and expensive works. (FRANCIS BorGIA 


STECK. ) 


Leege, Dr. THEODOR, Flug- und Streitschriften der Reformationszeit in West- 
falen (1523-1583). [Heft 58/59, Reformationsgeschichtliche Studien und 
Texte.] (Muenster in W., Aschendorffschen Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1933, 
pp. xvi, 230 with 12 plates, RM 12.50.) 

One of the causes for the early and rapid expansion of Lutheranism in 

Germany was the flood of pamphlets and controversial tracts with which the 
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so-called reformers and their equally energetic opponents deluged the land. 
Limiting his enquiry to Westphalia between the years 1523 and 1583, Dr. 
Legge opens his interesting and illuminating treatise with a list of fifty- 
four such pamphlets and tracts in chronological order. Thereupon he points 
out their local origin and historical background; and finally discusses their 
place and value as sources for the history of the so-called Reformation. Worth 
special notice is the author’s conclusion that in the beginning the religious 
differences in Westphalia were comparatively slight and could have been rather 
easily ironed out if the contending parties had been willing to come to an 
understanding (p. 153). Some of the texts reproduced in the Appendix 
(pp. 154-226) are very interesting and illuminating, e. g., “ Aus Martin Hoit- 
bandts Apologia” (pp. 179-190) with its reflections on the Catholic priest- 
hood, and also “Neue Zeitung vom Koelnischen Krieg” (pp. 217-226) in 
which an eyewitness and participant tells the story of the capture of the 
Castle of Godesburg and the taking of the city of Bonn in 1584. (F. B. 
STECK. ) 


LoussE, &., Les Origines des états de principautés des Pays-Bas. Questions 
de méthode. (Louvain, Reprint from Revue d’Histoire Heclésiastique, 
Tome XXIX, No. 2, 1933.) 

In his discussion of a specific historical problem and the methods by which 
its investigation may best be undertaken, M. Lousse applies freely the princi- 
ples laid down by such scholars as De Smedt and Bernheim. The question of 
the origins and of the early history and organization of the “states” of the 
Netherlands is advanced as a question of importance which has not as yet 
been satisfactorily answered. Drawing heavily upon a fund of knowledge 
obtained from personal investigations of a similar nature in regard to the 
province of Brabant, the author discusses the character of the work that 
has already been done and what remains to be accomplished. Chief reliance, 
he concludes, must be placed on original sources, official and private archives. 
He continues with a remark that might be equally well applied to all his- 
torical research: “The exercise of critical interpretation and the use of the 
comparative method are probably the most difficult tasks which face the his- 
torian ...” (p. 379). The discussion of sources and of their relative value 
is followed by suggestions as to the point du départ and the terminus ad 
quem, explained by copious references to works on the general subject of the 
development of representative European assemblies. Chronology, and the 
logical organization of the results of research in the special field chosen for 
investigation conclude this interesting esquisse. As an example of modern 
historical method applied to a special problem, M. Lousse’s essay is of very 
real value. (JOHN J. MENG.) 


LUKE, Sir Harry, In the Margin of History. (London, Lovet, 1933, pp. 
xiv, 264.) 

Flanked by unique illustrations, plans and maps, the ten interesting chap- 
ters of this strange narrative carry an uncommon fascination for the general 
reader of history. Adventure here reaches the heights and depths of tragedy 
and comedy, in such a way that every page has its lesson for plumbing the 
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possibilities of man’s heroic imagination. While the scenes depicted are on 
both sides of the Atlantic, American readers will find an account of His 
Highness, James I, Prince of Trinidad, who was born plain James Aloysius 
Harden-Hickey in San Francisco in 1854. There is an excellent chapter on 
“ Europe’s Last Grand Duchy ”—Luxembourg, and one “ Freaks of Freedom,” 
which tells the story of San Marino, Andorra, the State of Vatican City, 
Monaco, Liechtenstein, and the no-man’s-land of Moresnet. (P.G.) 


McDanna_Lb, A. H., B. L., Editor-in-Chief of the Hncyclopedia Americana, The 
Modern Encyclopedia: a New Library of World Knowledge Complete in 
one volume. Illustrated with nearly twelve-hundred Drawings. (New 
York, William H. Wise Co., 1933, pp. 1327.) 

This is undoubtedly the handy dictionary and encyclopedia many have been 
waiting for. It represents a departure from the conventional standard refer- 
ence works in that it strives to be as clear and as succinct as possible. The 
purpose of the editor, we are told, was to provide in one attractive volume 
ready access “to the information so often buried in large, forbidding reference 
works,” by presenting the facts in vivid and concise form. The Modern 
Encyclopedia contains more than 22,000 articles and has been compiled by the 
highly-trained staff of the Encyclopedia Americana. A careful check on all 
those terms involving Catholic doctrine, practice and history, reveals a uni- 
form objectivity which gives the reader confidence in the Encyclopedia as a 
whole. (P. G.) 


McKay, Donatp Corr, The National Workshops: A Study in the French 
Revolution 1848. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1933, pp. xxvi, 
186.) 

On February 27, 1848, the National Workshops came into being by decree 
of the Provisional Government. On July 4, 1848, Cavaignac could declare, “1 
can announce to the Assembly that the National Workshops of Paris are 
completely dissolved, that they have ceased to exist” (Moniteur, July 4). 
After the February revolution of 1848, the implicit weakness of the Second 
French Republic became manifest. Moderates and radicals were divided 
beyond hope of reconciliation. It was a gesture to the radicals that led to 
the establishment of the Workshops. The radical program espoused the 
cause of labor and had the one tenet—“ organization of labor.” Just how it 
was to be affected was vague. The very decree which embodied the demand 
to organize partakes of the same vagueness. The execution of the decree was 
entrusted to a M. Marie, minister of public works. He was a notorious 
opponent of socialist ideas and the decree represented socialist doctrine in 
legislative form. He viewed the Workshop as a reservoir into which could be 
drained unemployed and troublesome members of the Parisian populace. 
While this was the general view of the Workshop in minds of the moderates, 
no very clear program was devised to take care of the workers so organized. 
The conviction that the Workshops were only a temporary device—Chantiers 
de Charité (p. 12), militated against a strong policy. Marie figured that at 
most there would be some 10,000 members and worked on a scheme to take 
care of this number. As a matter of fact, workers from the provinces 
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swarmed into Paris to enroll in the Workshops. By June, around 100,000 
men were enrolled. The approximate peak in June is given as 117,310 (Appen- 
dix, p. 159). Despite the number, at no one time was there sufficient work 
to employ more than 10,000 men. It was Emile Thomas who suddenly 
appeared on the scene with a plan to militarize the workshops. The plan was 
immediately adopted (March 5) and on March 9, Thomas was in complete 
charge of the process. The essential weakness of the whole movement was the 
lack of a public works program to keep the men busy. Moreover the move- 
ment came into being at a time when conditions were unsettled. There was 
no clear program of reconciling conflicting claims and interests. The Civil 
War days of June saw the Conservatives back in power and the Workshops 
ceased to be. The study of the movement as presented by Mr. McKay is 
detailed and objective. The National Workshops were vaguely conceived, 
inefficiently planned, and hence doomed to their rapid breakdown. (G. J. 
GEARY. ) 


Marriott, Sir J. A. R., The Life of John Colet. (London, Methuen & Co., 
1933, pp. xiii, 207, 6s.) 

Since Lupton’s biography of Colet and his edition of the Dean’s writings 
not much has, or probably can be, added to our knowledge in this department. 
The present little book claims to be no more than a modest attempt to present 
in brief compass the story of Dean Colet and some notion of his place in 
history. There is no pretence of solving any of the questions suggested by 
Colet’s career, as e.g., to what extent he was a pioneer in education and 
whether he was a “ harbinger of the Reformation,” although the author lets us 
perceive his views on these and other points. 

Though I should not accept all the author’s conclusions at least not without 
“reservations ” (blessed word!), I do not hesitate to recommend the book to 
persons interested in the eve of the English Reformation and still more to 
those who are not wholly content with the present state of Catholic secondary 
education in the United States and would like to see it cultivate more of that 
temper of mind and heart which has rendered English schools—Catholic and 
non-Catholic—pre-eminent in this field. Catholics in the United States cannot 
know too much about the men who by giving us such noble foundations as 
Winchester, Eton, St. Paul’s, and Downside, have made English education what 
it is today. (EpWINn RYAN.) 


MATHEW, Davin, The Celtic Peoples and Renaissance Europe: a Study of 
the Celtic and Spanish Influences on Elizabethan History. (London and 
New York, Sheed and Ward, 1933, pp. 525.) 

This volume is not very happily named. It is really a series of essays deal- 
ing with some of the factors, weakening but tenacious, that helped to keep 
Catholicism alive in the British Isles during the Elizabethan age. Some of 
the best of these essays deal with the squires in the most purely English 
areas or with the coming of the “seminary priests.” The Spanish factor is 
treated only incidentally and unsystematically. But attention is mainly cen- 
tered on those Celtic fringes—Wales, Ireland, the Scottish Highlands and the 
Western Isles, where the medieval faith and a pre-medieval culture kept up a 
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tragic and losing battle with Tudor despotism, English nationalism, and the 
secularizing culture of the Renaissance. 

Fr. Mathew writes sine ira et studio, scarcely anywhere disclosing a sign 
of his personal sympathies. His studies are based on an enormous amount of 
research into state papers and family papers, printed and unprinted, British 
and Spanish. He is realistic and concrete in the highest degree. Instead of 
the pale and abstract generalizations so often given us about Elizabethan 
society, he presents a vast gallery of individuals, families, small groups drawn 
from the life with keen psychological insight and a wealth of picturesque 
detail. Here things are shown, not as they appeared to the Court, to the small 
dominant political and social circles at the capital, or in the tradition built up 
by the victorious party, but as they appeared to numerous secluded rural 
worlds or were reflected in the lives of common men at that time. These 
essays have the great merit of showing how complex and how full of glaring 
contrasts was the society of Elizabeth’s day, how slowly old customs and 
modes of thought gave way before the impact of the characteristically 
modern ideas; and in particular they throw much light upon the baffling and 
poignant problem of how the bulk of the population of the British Isles was 
weaned away from Catholicism. (R. H. Lorp.) 


MonvaL, JEAN, Les Sulpiciens. [Collection ‘“ Les Grands Ordres Monastiques 
et Instituts Religieux,” dirigée par Edouard Schnieder.] (Paris, ditions 
Bernard Grasset, 1934, pp. 283.) 

Here is a book which contains many things: history, hagiography, ascetics, 
journalism, pedagogy, canon law, and one might almost add, propaganda. 
It may be classed as historical, however, since even the parts not professedly 
such are treated from the viewpoint of special or institutional history. Hence 
there is unity of plan which serves as a splendid introduction to a knowledge 
of the Sulpicians of our own times and of those of the last three centuries. 
It is divided into two main sections: the history of the Society since its 
foundation in the seventeenth century by Jean Jacques Olier, and the Sul- 
pician as such, especially in his relation with the young men under his 
direction. M. Monval has given a short yet satisfying biography of Father 
Olier. Born into a France whose heroes of spirituality have become so well 
known through the writings of the late Henri Bremond, Father Olier came 
in contact with such experts in the spiritual life as Saint Francis de Sales, 
Marie de Gournay Rousseau, Soeur Agnés de Jésus, Saint Vincent de Paul, 
the Pére de Saint Jure, and the Pére de Condren. Indeed, this first chapter 
moves with the swing of a great spiritual romance. All those who read 
this first chapter will want to know more of Father Olier’s life, and will echo 
the hope, which the author expresses, of seeing the canonization at an early 
date of this founder of a Congregation which has played such an important 
part in the ecclesiastical history of France, Canada, and the United States. 
Today there are nearly five hundred Sulpician priests, more than four hundred 
of whom are employed in seminaries; of this latter number one hundred and 
seven are in Canada and eighty-nine in the United States. The remainder are 
in France and in Indo-China. Les Sulpiciens is published as part of the 
collection, Les Grands Ordres Monastiques et Instituts Religieuw. It has a 
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splendid bibliography, a table of contents, but unfortunately no index. A 
similar book should exist in English. In fact, a translation of this one would 
be acceptable if presented in an adapted form. (JOSEPH B. CoDE.) 


Moopy, Joun, The Long Road Home. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1933, pp. 259, $2.00.) 

The finger of God is in every conversion. When it penetrates Wall Street 
and diverts a man from the intensity of the money-making battle to con- 
templation of the only reality and to the acknowledgement of the sovereignty 
of that reality, the miracle is all the more impressive. Mr. Moody’s story 
of his conversion is a plain unvarnished tale with enough of the story teller’s 
art about it to catch and hold the reader’s attention. It is of interest that he 
became confirmed in his belief in Catholic truth upon a visit to St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral in Vienna, the church that saw the recent funeral rites of the late 
Chancellor Dollfuss. (LINDA MALEY O’HarA.) 


MUHLFELD, HELEN ELIZABETH, Ph. D. (Ed.), A Survey of the Manor of Wye. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1933, pp. Ixxvii, 256, $4.00.) 

The manor of Wye was given to Battle Abbey by William the Conqueror. 
It was highly privileged, rich, and powerful, and for centuries an important 
source of income for the abbey to which it belonged till the dissolution, May 
27, 1538. 

The present work is an examination of a survey of the manor drawn up 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, and chosen because of its complete- 
ness and detail. But it is considered in the light of a number of documents 
pertaining to the manor in the Record Office—particularly of a series of 
surveys drawn up between the years 1250 and 1500. The work contains a 
detailed list of the sources and literature consulted. It gives evidence of very 
painstaking labor and very sober reasoning. Miss Muhlfeld’s conclusions are 
of the highest importance from the point of view of the economic and social 
history of medieval Kent in particular as well as of England generally. From 
the examination of the surveys it appears that the extreme conservatism of 
the management of Wye during these centuries justifies the view that the 
conditions which prevailed in the manor about 1450 may have existed much 
earlier. There is little indication of change even after the Black Death. The 
same units of land persisted, from the days of Henry III till those of Henry 
VIII, with the same rents, owing the same labor and services, frequently with 
unchanged names, paying the same occasional contributions in kind, and on 
the same feast days. The parcels of land are distributed among new families 
as time revolves but the obligations attaching to them are the same. This 
stability of economic relation makes it possible to predicate of a much earlier 
period the conditions revealed in the complete and detailed mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury survey. On the other hand the study does not confirm the theory of a 
marked survival of Roman agricultural influence in Kent. The sixty-one 
yokes at Wye were in two groups, servile yokes and free, the principal differ- 
ence being that servile yokes owed more services such as ploughing and reap- 
ing than free yokes. But holding land in servile yokes did not affect the 
personal status of the holder. Some of the richest landholders in Wye held 
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land indifferently in both yokes. Students of medieval monasticism will 
profit by this detailed study of the relations between a great monastery and 
one of its manors. (P. J. BARRY.) 


Muntscu, ALBert, S.J. A.M., Cultural Anthropology. (Milwaukee, The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1934, pp. ix-xxiv, 421, $3.50.) 

This is an attempt to furnish a manual on the culture of so-called primi- 
tive people that will serve the needs of teacher and pupil in the class room and 
will at the same time be found sufficiently popular to sustain the interest of 
the lay reader. Perhaps because the author endeavored to achieve both these 
purposes his volume seems to lack that purely scientific approach and treat- 
ment which signalizes some of the manuals now in use in our colleges and 
universities. The numerous quotations, however, from recognized authorities 
in the field and the valuable bibliographies at the end of each chapter give 
evidence that the author has read very extensively on the subject; while his 
contribution to the science of anthropology lies in those portions of the 
illustrative matter which are based on the author’s personal experience among 
and contact with so-called primitive people of to-day. The list of questions 
appended to each chapter and the glossary of anthropological terms at the 
end of the volume (pp. 387-403) will be found helpful where the manual is 
used in the class room. (F. B. 8S.) 


NEVILS, CoLEMAN, S. J., Miniatures of Georgetown (1634-1934): Tercentennial 
Causeries. (Washington, D. C., Georgetown University Press, 1934, pp. 
xi, 496.) 

In this superbly illustrated book the president of Georgetown University 
has given us the results of his many reflections on the venerable past of this 
Catholic educational institution. Father Nevils was Dean of the College 
from 1918 to 1928, and has been President of the University from 1928 to 
the present year. He offers this well-written collection of sketches of Georye- 
town’s past as “an old ablum” in which will be preserved many of the 
treasured incidents of the three centuries of Jesuit educational life back to 
the time of Father Andrew White, the first member of the Society of Jesus 
to begin a school in Maryland. Father Nevils will have left many cherished 
memories back of him when his term as president of Georgetown reaches its 
canonical end. In this volume, so instructively written, he has given us the 
key to a better understanding of the Greater Georgetown he has so unflaggingly 
helped to build. (P. G.) 


OLerIaTI, FRANCESCO, Cartesio. (Milan, Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 
1934, pp. xi, 323.) 

Professor Olgiati has written this twentieth volume of a truly imposing 
array of philosophical publications of the Catholic University of the Sacred 
Heart of Milan. It is the fifth which he has contributed to the series. He 
writes that his book is a sort of introduction to the philosophy of 
Descartes. It is concerned with the very soul of his system, his rationalistic 
phenomenalism. The author promises another volume in which he intends to 
give a systematic exposition of Descartes’ tenets. His critical reflections 
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show him to be a competent, ti stworthy, and reliable guide to the teaching 
of the celebrated Frenchman. (J. J. ROLBIECKI.) 


PADOVANI, UMBERTO, A., Arturo Schopenhauer, V'ambiente, la vita, le opere. 
(Milan, Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 1934, pp. x, 214.) 

Books on Schopenhauer are not so numerous in Italian as in French and 
English, hence the author decided to interpret his philosophy to his country- 
men. He distinguishes between the historical significance and the theoretical 
value of Schopenhauer’s thought. He proposes to evaluate it from a theistic 
and Christian point of view. The present volume is but the first part of a 
more ambitious work to be concluded in three volumes. It is an introduction 
to Schopenhauer, primarily concerned with historical questions indispensable 
to a fuller understanding of his doctrines. The first part augurs well for 
the rest of the work. It is a careful historical study composed in a rather 
entertaining fashion which will not fail to hold the reader’s attention. (J. J. 
ROLBIECKI. ) 


PERKINS, DExTER, The Monroe Doctrine, 1826-1867. [The Albert Shaw 
Lectures on Diplomatic History, 1932.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1933, pp. xi, 580, $3.50.) 

Few topics in American history can show a larger bibliography than the 
Monroe Doctrine in its many phases; yet Professor Perkins has shown that 
a great variety of available materials has been neglected by other students. 
Foreign archives, debates in Congress, and American public opinion, heretofore 
inadequately used, offer good ground for further exploring. 

The author’s earlier volume developed the origins and immediate effects of 
Monroe’s declaration. In this second volume he traces the evolution and 
consolidation of its fundamental principles from the debates in the Congress 
of Panama in 1826 down to the evacuation of Mexico by the French in 1867. 
The work will be continued in two more volumes, which will deal with the 
period after 1867. During most of the time covered by the volume under 
review the association of the doctrine with American policy had not taken 
root in the national consciousness. The doctrine, as such, exerted little or 
no influence at home or abroad. The author concludes that it was “little 
noticed in the thirties, revived in the forties, [was] taking root in the fifties, 
[and was] consolidated and vindicated in the sixties.” Nine chapters and 
a valuable bibliographical note make up the contents of the volume. Judged 
by the scholarly presentation of the two volumes now issued, Professor 
Perkins’ work when completed will long remain the standard, and an indis- 
pensable study of this “great shibboleth.” (Leo FRaANcIs Srock,) 


PorENOE, DorotHy H., Santiago de los Caballeros de Guatemala. With 
Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. (Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1933, pp. xiv, 74.) 

In this attractive little volume, introduced by Thomas Barbour with a touch- 
ing tribute to the author so suddenly called to the Great Beyond, the late 
Mrs. Popenoe tells the history of the present town of Antigua in Guatemala, 
in colonial times till 1773 the capital city under the name of Santiago de los 
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Caballeros. There are four chapters: “The Conquest,” the story of Pedro de 
Alvarado, who in 1523 entered the land of the Cakchiquels and, unfortunately, 
“ allowed ambition and greed to obscure his finer traits ” (p. 14) ; “ Almolonga,” 
the first Spanish settlement which by 1540 “in addition to the monasteries 

- could boast of cathedral, cabildo, hospital, schools, and numerous resi- 
dences . . . two hermitages or chapels, simple buildings roofed with thatch, 
which served as oratories for the devout” (p. 19); “ Panchoy and the Golden 
Era,” a tour conducted by the author through ancient Antigua, with its 
eloquent ruins and fascinating reminiscences of by-gone glory; “ Dies Irae, 
Dies Illa . . . ,” the burial in 1773 of Antigua which to-day “lies at rest 
in the shadow of the volcanos” (p. 67). 

To anyone seeking a specimen of what may be termed history in the garb 
of fiction this piece of sound historical literature may be safely recommended. 
The author who lived eight years in tropical Honduras and Guatemala not 
only mastered the Spanish language but, as the volume under review amply 
testifies, also imbibed the spirit of the early Spanish conquest. She approaches 
her theme of this particular section of Spanish achievement with a rare sense 
of appreciation and proportion. She presents her story with the discriminat- 
ing mind of an impartial scholar who seeks information from the original and 
most reliable sources, and with the discerning soul of the poet who, while 
facing and acknowledging the repellent features of the Spanish conquest, at the 
same time discovers in it an inspiring exhibition of noble endeavor and an 
inexhaustible wellspring of romance and poetry. To Mrs. Popenoe it is plain 
that “Hernan Cortes, the leader of the dauntless Spaniards, . . . was the 
product of an age that knew no temperance ” (p.4). When Alvarado “ planned 
a new and daring expedition” to Peru, “ perhaps it was partly to forget his 
troubles ” (the premature death of his bride), perhaps it was only the natural 
consequence of his inordinate ambition and restlessness” (p. 15). She regards 
it as unfortunate that the “religious influence was weak during the early 
days of the colony” at Almolonga, “for it is difficult to over-emphasize the 
importance of chaplains and priests in those rough times. None but they 
would nurse the sick and succor the needy; none but they could temper the 
harshness of the fierce rush for wealth which characterized the first years of 
colonization throughout the New World” (p. 17). The vivid description of 
the flood that in 1541 destroyed the first settlement fills the soul with com- 
passion for the unfortunate settlers and particularly for Dofia Beatriz whose 
“lifeless form, . . . found still embracing the cross, was solemnly interred in 
the cathedral” (pp. 21-23). The account of the magnificent cathedral, now 
for the most part a heap a ruins, where in colonial days was venerated the 
miraculous image of the “ Virgin del Socorro” (pp. 36-38) reminds one how 
religion permeated the life and aspirations of the Spanish colonists. The 
biographical sketch of the saintly Hermano Pedro and of his charitable 
ministrations in ancient Antigua (pp. 53-55) is one of countless instances of 
Catholic Action in Spanish colonial times. Descriptions and accounts of this 
kind, together with the fine pen drawings executed by the author during her 
brief sojourn in Antigua lend a charm to the volume and fill one with regret 
that death came so prematurely and unexpectedly to one who would doubtlessly 
have developed a most valuable literary activity along the lines so admirably 
traced in the present volume. (FRANcIS Borcta STECK.) 
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Ropinson, Percy J., M.A., Toronto During the French Régimé. (Toronto, 
The Ryerson Press; Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. xx, 
254, $10.00. ) 

This in every way attractive volume is manifestly the fruit of wide and 
patient research. It relates the story of French explorers and settlers in the 
Torento region on the northwest shore of Lake Ontario between 1615 and 
1793. Many of the documents, usually quoted at length, if not in full, have 
never been used before. On the strength of these new sources the author sets 
at rest a number of long disputed questions concerning points of historical 
interest in and around the present flourishing city of Toronto. It is here 
where Mr. Robinson’s scholarly study proves a distinct and valuable con- 
tribution to North American history, in addition to being a model for the 
presentation of local annals in a way that is both critical and popular. 

Besides being handsomely bound and beautifully printed, the volume is 
enriched with numerous illustrations. Two of these, one serving as frontis- 
piece, are artistic pen drawings; nineteen are maps and charts, including a 
fine folding map of “ The Toronto Carrying Place, 1615-1793”; and ten are 
photograph reproductions of present-day scenery and of historic relics con- 
nected with Toronto’s past. Of the four appendices, the one on “The 
Etymology of ‘ Toronto’” is particularly interesting. 

What surprises the present reviewer is to find the name of Jolliet spelled 
with one “1.” That the explorer himself as well as his contemporaries wrote 
it with double “1” is certain. Then, some of the statements regarding 
Hennepin (pp. 26-30) might well be modified in view of the fact that his- 
torians are by no means in accord as to the friar’s personal character and the 
authenticity of certain writings ascribed to him. To say that he “ took his 
religion less seriously ” (p. 28), implying that he was less interested than the 
Jesuits in the conversion of the Indians, is rather harsh. What Hennepin 
thought and said about the possibility of converting the Indians was thought 
and said by many another missionary in Canada at the time. There are 
several points in Hennepin’s career, just as there are in La Salle’s, that will 
probably never be definitely settled. That “the connection of the French with 
the Kaskaskias had begun with the explorations of Marquette” (p. 158) is 
open to question. From a statement in the Jesuit Relations (vol. LVIII, 
p. 265, Thwaites edition) it is practically certain that, previous to Marquette’s 
contact with them, Allouez established communication with the Kaskaskias 
and actually visited them in their village on the Illinois River. Though these 
defects do not detract seriously from the value and importance of the volume 
under consideration, the reviewer knows that scholars, like the author of the 
present volume, welcome suggestions of this kind because they want their 
historical productions to be as correct and accurate as possible. (FRANCIS 
BoreGia STECK.) 


Rowe, KennetTH W., Ph. D., Mathew Carey, a Study in American Economic 
Development. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1933, pp. 140.) 

The nation-wide discussion of the merits of inflation and deflation neces- 

sarily brings to mind the men who were influential in the formation of the 
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American economic system, and possibly Dr. Rowe had this in mind in 
giving us the present study of Mathew Carey. As a preface to his work, the 
author admirably sketches the life of Carey, since it is only through a knowl- 
edge of the man himself and his multitudinous activities that any proper 
conception of his worth can be had. A comprehensive chapter on Carey’s 
environment is nicely placed before a statement of his economic philosophy, 
and the chapter dealing with that philosophy is concisely clear despite the 
extent and diversity of its source material—Carey’s books and pamphlets. 
The author’s summation is just and not overdrawn: “His (Carey’s) con- 
tribution, doctrinally, was in amendment and qualification of accredited eco- 
nomic opinion and the results must be read for the most part in the progress 
of the nation.” Dr. Rowe’s work is a readable, scholarly study of a man 
too little known. (EUGENE F. J. MAIER.) 


Satmon, Lucy MAynarD, Historical Material. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1933, pp. ix, 252, $2.50.) 

This posthumous work contains nine chapters of a projected book of 
fourteen. There have been added four privately printed papers: History in 
a Back Yard, Main Street, the Dutch West India Company on the Hudson, and 
a novel discussion of What is Modern History? Miss Salmon’s works (former 
titles include, The Newspaper and the Historian, The Newspaper and Authority, 
and Why is History Rewritten?) are not books of method, of which we have 
many of indifferent worth, but are stimulating, exploratory studies of great 
serviceableness for the historian in his attempt to understand and reconstruct 
the past. The work under review which, it is regretted, must be the last 
of this delightful group, has all the original touches, the wealth of example, 
the sane judgments, and the unusual groupings of relationships that have 
characterized all of this gifted teacher’s writings. The main part of the 
book discusses the nature of history, the record of the recorder; then treats 
of the record of nature, of institutions and customs, of myth, legend, and 
tradition, of archaeology, of language, of literature, and of monuments. 
(LEo Francis STocK.) 


SARGENT, DANIEL, Thomas More. (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1933, pp. 
299.) 

In this volume from the pen of Daniel Sargent Catholic college and university 
graduates will find a character worthy of imitation. In the life and deeds of 
Thomas More, as Sargent so well points out in the twelve chapters making 
up this work, the Catholic alumnus will find presented a personality that 
shows forth a powerful intellect, a friendly wit and humor, a man of principle, 
a leader in public life, a loving husband and a fond father; each of these 
characteristics gaining strength by the deep and reasonable virtue of religion 
and the spiritual sense with which they were backed up and correlated. 

The story of the writing of Utopia as presented in this volume deserves 
special mention. All who are interested in the social reforms of today, and 
no Catholic graduate worthy of the name is not, will find the teachings of 
this serious satire, after reading Sargent’s presentation, prophetic. With the 
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love of truth that finally led More in those dark Tudor days to the block, 
the author of Utopia dared to talk as he thought—straight. Like the shot 
at Lexington, it was and still is a blast heard round the world. Every prin- 
ciple of modern social teaching is touched upon because they are simply the 
application of the social teachings of the Divine Saviour seen by an intellect 
in the fullness of development and guided by both sanctity and moral sanity. 
(Leo L. McVay.) 


Scort, JONATHAN F., ALBERT HyMa, and ARTHUR H. Noyes (Comp.), Read- 
ings in Medieval History. (New York, F. 8. Crofts and Co., 1933, pp. xvi, 
642. ) 

In 1904, Professors Munro and Sellery compiled a volume of selections on 
Mediaeval Civilization from European authors as at least a partial solution 
of the ever-vexing problem of adequate collateral reading for college courses 
in history. This collection, considerably extended in 1910, included forty selec- 
tions, 33 from French, 5 from German and one each from Italian and English 
writers. Unbalanced as this presentation was in its representation of 
historical scholarship, the items contained in the book were then and are 
still not very accessible. In the present, somewhat parallel type of work, 
and modelled after that of Professors Scott and Baltzly for the modern 
period, there are eighty selections, all with one or two exceptions from 
English writers or, when from sources or foreign writers available in English 
translation. One can always quibble with a collection—why is a certain 
writer on a certain topic preferred to another on that topic? With the tempta- 
tion to dissent from the compilers on this point safely conquered, we ven- 
ture to list in part their source and secondary selections. Among the sources 
represented are Salvian, Jordanes, Eusebius, Saint Augustine, the Benedictine 
Rule, Sales’s Koran, Einhard, Walter of Henley, the crusading accounts printed 
by Professor Krey in his First Crusade, Abelard’s Sic et Non, Guibert de 
Nogent, Saint Francis’ Little Flowers, Joinville, Froissart. Among the 
secondary authorities: Rostovtzeff, Dill, Gibbon, Gregorovius, Draper, Thomas 
Carlyle, Lea, Norton, Munro, Walter, Cram, Kitchin, Schevill, Milman, 
Creighton, Pastor and the compilers of the volume. Several selections are 
especially welcome; notably, Lybyer’s paper in the American Historical 
Association Report, 1914, and Joranson’s “ Great German Pilgrimage of 1064- 
1065 ” in the Munro Festschrift, The Crusades and other Essays. The topics 
illustrated by the excerpts cover the field well; we miss only material on the 
transmitters of the sixth century, Bede, the Carolingian renaissance, the Saxon 
age in Germany, Romanesque art. Unfortunately there is no index to the 
book and it abounds in misprints. (FRancis J. TSCHAN.) 


SHIELDS, W. EvuGeENE, 8S. J., Ph. D., Gonzalo de Tapia: 1561-1594. (New York, 
The United States Catholic Historical Society, 1934, pp. 198.) 

As stated in the sub-title, this well written and heavily documented mono- 
graph deals with the “ founder of the first permanent Jesuit mission in North 
America.” After sketching in Chapters I and II the first half-century of 
missionary activity in Mexico, beginning in 1523, and the arrival of the first 
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Jesuits in Mexico in 1572, the author relates in the following fifteen chapters 
the career of Gonzalo de Tapia. He came to Mexico in 1584, labored seven 
years in Mexico City and neighboring states, and in 1591, set out to convert 
the Indians of the distant northwest. Here, in Sinaloa, he founded what was 
destined to be the first permanent mission of the Jesuits in North America. 
It was at this mission, dedicated to San Felipe, that the zealous missionary, 
after three years of heroic efforts for the salvation of the natives, gained the 
crown of martyrdom at the hands of apostate and pagan Indians. Besides 
five maps, four of which are originals presumably by the author himself, the 
volume contains a valuable list of unprinted documents and printed materials. 


(F. B. 8.) 


SHEEN, Futon J., The Eternal Galilean. (New York, D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1934, pp. 280, $2.00.) 

The story of the Eternal Galilean has been told in every age. It is a story 
that will never lose its freshness by repetition. There are always more 
lessons to be learned, deeper depths to be plumbed in the life of the Son of 
God. In this book Monsignor Sheen tells the story of the Son of God. But 
he does more than relate history; he portrays some of the characteristics of 
the Eternal Galilean—that Divine Person made Man in Nazareth. The doc- 
trines of Christ, and not the tenets of the Humanitarians, the Humanists, 
the Theosophists, the Spiritualists nor the Idealists, are shown to be the only 
remedy for the ills of our troubled times. The doings and the teachings of 
Our Lord are told in language nicely adapted to the nuances of the author’s 
thought. An occasional play on words, a well-turned sentence, an excellent 
choice of words throughout, combine to make this learned work a pleasant, 
an almost poetic, piece of soteriological literature. (W. R. C., O. P.) 


Soutssy, Hue H., Ph. D., The Right of Search and the Slave Trade in Anglo- 
American Relations, 1814-1862. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1933, 
pp. 185.) 

This second volume of Series LI of the Johns Hopkins University Studies 
deals with a topic that is intimately connected with the principles of maritime 
law, the interpretation of which kept Great Britain and the United States 
from any concerted action during this period. While slave trade was pro- 
hibited by both nations, the United States could not agree to any proposal 
for international supervision, entailing a system of maritime police with the 
right of search for slavers. Sentiment favoring such an agreement was preva- 
lent in the United States by 1824 when danger from impressment had passed, 
but the slavery policy of the South was strong enough to offset any weaken- 
ing of the traditional attitude of the United States toward freedom of the 
seas. Only when the South had placed itself beyond the possibility of con- 
ciliation was a treaty conceding the right of search negotiated (1862) and 
the first slave trader hanged. The treaty was a war-time measure, dictated 
by a desire to influence British and European opinion in favor of the Northern 
cause. The study contains a splendid bibliography on Anglo-American 
diplomatic relations between 1814 and 1862. (Sr. M. Agutnata, O. P.) 
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SPIEGEL, KarTHE, Kulturgeschichtliche Grundlagen der Amerikanischen 
Revolution. (Miinchen, Verlag von R. Oldenbourg, 1931, pp. vi, 214.) 

This is a richly detailed and critically presented account of the remote causes 
of our War of Independence. The second chapter on “The Intellectual 
Estrangement ” from England is particularly interesting. The data adduced 
certainly prove that “the intellectual change conditioned the political inde- 
pendence ” (p. 92). There is a rich bibliography (pp. 199-214), and in the 
shape of footnotes the reader will find valuable lists of works on specific 
topics of American colonial history. (F. B. 8.) 


SpINKA, MATTHEW, A History of Christianity in the Balkans. (Chicago, 
The American Society of Church History, 1933, pp. 202, $3.00, non- 
members, $4.00.) 

From the earliest centuries of Christianity, the Balkan peninsula had the 
misfortune to be the battle-ground of contending armies, of contending cul- 
tures—Latin and Byzantine—and opposing religious jurisdictions. Mr. 
Spinka’s deep knowledge of Byzantine and Slavic sources has enabled him 
to write in vigorous style the principal episodes in this perplexing story. 
Despite an evident intention of entire objectivity, his love of the Balkan lands 
seems to have colored his judgment in matters where Rome is concerned. 
This is seen, for instance, in his imputation of motives; his finding the res- 
toration of the ancient See of Sirmium a “ flagrant injustice” (page 18); and 
the extent to which he dwells upon the Latin (as compared to the Orthodox) 
persecutions of the “patriot” Bogomils. Notwithstanding its blemishes, 
Mr. Spinka’s work is outstanding in a unique field, with promise for the 
future. (JoHN LaF argg, S. J.) 


Spinoza nel terzo centenario della sua nascitad. (Milan, Societa Editrice 
“Vita e Pensiero,” 1934, pp. 210.) 

The fact that the third centenary of Spinoza’s birth has occasioned so 
many commemorative publications evinces a continued interest in his phil- 
osophy. The present work of ten chapters contributed by different writers 
was sponsored by the faculty of philosophy of the Catholic University of 
Milan. It is a special supplement to the twenty-fifth volume of the Rivista 
di Filosofia Neo-Scholastica, Agostino Gemelli, the noted rector of the uni- 
versity, writes in an introduction that the work aims to show that Spinoza’s 
thought is essentially antithetical to Scholastic philosophy. Despite a certain 
lack of unity and an apparent inequality of the contributions the totality 
constitutes the best Neo-Scholastic publication of this sort which has come 
to our hands. (J. J. ROLBIECKI.) 


Stimpson, GreorGE W., Things Worth Knowing. (New York, A. L, Burt 
Company, 1932, pp. viii, 419.) 

Do you know what President’s wife was a Catholic? Was Lead, Kindly 
Light composed by a Protestant or a Catholic? Are there any Negro Jews? 
What bishop became a general in the Confederate army? And how many 
Popes there have been? Having answered these questions one might want to 
know whether Cardinals ever wear their red hats. This has nothing to do 
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with the question why do leaves turn red and yellow in the fall, that is in 
autumn, It is interesting to know how are the sizes of shoes determined. 
Then there is government whitewash which is not the sort used by politicians 
nor is it what most people think it is. Neither do the letters D. F. when 
written after Mexico represent a bad word. The answers to the above ques- 
tions and accurate information on some two thousand points with which to 
stick one’s friends are found in this useful book. And Walt Whitman did not 
write the line “ I am the captain of my soul.” On this line and its author the 
book ends with a sympathetic and instructive article. (T. J. McGourry.) 


TANSILL, CHARLES CALLAN, The Purchase of the Danish West Indies. [The 
Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History.] (Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1932, pp. xiii, 548.) 

The Civil War had impressed upon our naval experts the tremendous 
strategic value of the Danish West Indies, the growth of imperialism in 
Europe made their possession in the hands of weak Denmark a constant 
threat to the maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine, the development of the 
Panama Canal project made their acquisition by the United States a matter 
of supreme importance, yet it required a full half century to quiet inter- 
national controversies, to overcome the objections of partisans and dema- 
gogues, to propagandize and popularize the transfer and to complete 
negotiations for the purchase of these islands from a country to which they 
were but an expensive burden and a source of trouble. This volume presents 
what must be accepted as the definitive study of the entire venture beginning 
with Secretary Seward and culminating in the successful work of Lansing 
and Maurice Francis Egan, Minister to Denmark at the time of the transfer 
of possession. 

A new light on the statesmanship of Seward, a justification of Sumner’s 
opposition along purely subjective lines, a complete refutation of the old and 
oft-repeated allegations of German intrigues and interference in the proposed 
transfer, a splendid chapter on that interesting international adventurer 
Captain Christmas, and an excellent presentation of the activities of Dr. Egan 
in this connection are points worthy of special note and serve to give the book 
a much wider appeal than might appear at first glance. One may be inclined 
to disagree with Dr. Tansill in some of his conclusions and estimates but 
there can be no valid criticism of his presentation of the facts involved in 
fullest detail. The study is based on elaborate research among the original 
documents not only of the Danish and American State departments but of the 
records in the English, French and German archives as well. An extensive use 
of published and manuscript diaries and letters, newspaper editorials and 
contemporary magazine propaganda completes the work and adds piquancy 
to the recital of the various steps in this important undertaking which at 
times resembled nothing so much as a caricature of an opera bouffe. (BASIL 
R. Reuss, O. Praem.) 


ToOMMASINI, Fr. ANSELMO, M., O. F. M., I Santi Irlandesi in Italia. (Milan, 
Societa Editrice “ Vita e Pensiero,” 1932, pp. 443.) 
Published as a sign of Catholic fellowship between Italy and Ireland on 
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the occasion of the sesquimillennium of the mission of St. Patrick “to the 
Scots who believed in Christ” in A. D. 432, this book contains the results of 
the author’s researches into the historicity of legends recounting the residence 
in various places in Italy of saints of Irish birth, and the extent and origin 
of popular and ecclesiastical cult paid in their honor. An excellent summary 
is given of the spread of Christianity to Ireland and from there to the 
adjacent lands, and of the history of Ireland from the religious point of 
view down to the present. The particularities of the churches in Celtic 
countries as compared with the developments that took place at Rome are 
well described. Coming to the Irish saints who according to legends of 
varying antiquity are said to have established monasteries or held episcopal 
sees in Italy, the author examines critically all the facts alleged, and carefully 
separates the authentic data from the purely legendary. An important con- 
tribution is a list of parishes and other foundations established in honor of 
Irish saints, among whom St. Brigid is prominent. One of the most 
interesting portions of the book is a comparison between St. Columbanus and 
St. Francis of Assisi as to the spirit and history of their respective founda- 
tions. (JAMES A, GEARY.) 


Tu es Petrus: encyclopédie populaire sur la Papauté. (Paris, Bloud et Gay, 
1934, pp. xv, 1168.) 

This is the seventh volume of the eminently successful series: Manuels du 
Catholique d’action, which MM. Bloud et Gay, the prominent Catholic publish- 
ing house of Paris, is sponsoring. Those who know the previous volumes— 
Ecclesia, Liturgia and Le Christ, need no reassurance that Abbé Jacquement, 
the general editor of this encyclopedia, and his many associates, among whom 
are Bardy, Cabrol, Cristiani, Goyau, La Briére, Mollat, Mourret and Villien, 
have produced a work which is unique within its field. The volume consists 
of five general parts treating the institution and powers of the papacy, canon 
law and liturgy in the election of the pope and in the exercise of his pontifical 
authority, the history of the papacy, the papacy and secular governments, 
and the papacy and the life of the world. This last part is particularly rich 
in contemporary values, since it deals with the religious, social, industrial 
and educational teachings of the popes from Pius IX to Pius XI. A “little 
dictionary ” of objections against the papacy is in an appendix and there is 
a generous index of the contents of the book (pp. 1118-1168). There are also 
many illustrations. The entire work, viewed in itself, and as part of a series 
of practical manuals, is extraordinarily well constructed and will become a 
cherished reference book for all who read French. (P. G.) 


Von Brepa, P. Dr. Grecortus, 0.M.Cap., Die Muttersprache. [Missions- 
wissenschaftliche Studien, N. F., 7. Heft.] (Miinster in W., 1933, pp. 
xvi, 192.) 

As the subtitle indicates, this is a study of the use of the native language 
in foreign missions. In a most interesting and illuminating way the author 
investigates the question in its theoretical, historical, and juridical aspects. 
In the third chapter, which the Church historian will find especially inter- 
esting, the author shows that throughout the ages the Catholic Church was 
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deeply concerned over this important problem and always protected the right 
of the natives to their mother tongue. The study is an important contribu- 
tion to the rapidly increasing literature on missiology. (F. B. 8S.) 


Witeus, A. Curtis (Ed.), Modern Hispanic America. (Washington, D. C., 
The George Washington University Press, 1933, pp. ix, 630, $3.00.) 

Dr. Wilgus, the editor of this volume, rendered a distinct service to teachers 
and students of Hispanic American History by making available the series 
of lectures delivered by outstanding authorities during the Seminar Conference 
on Hispanic American Affairs at George Washington University in the 
summer of 1932. Of the twenty-three lectures comprising the volume, the first 
four are introductory. They cover the three centuries of the colonial period 
in a broad and basic way and thus lay the foundation for a clearer and more 
correct understanding of the nineteen lectures that follow. These deal witb 
modern and contemporary Hispanic America. One lecture depicts “ Modern 
Political Life in Hispanic America,” three are devoted to economic conditions 
and problems, six are centered around social life and action, and eight are 
concerned with foreign relations. Dr. Wilgus himself contributes the open- 
ing and the closing lecture. The treatment accorded the Catholic Church 
which played and still plays so important a réle in the history and national 
life of Hispanic America is fair and judicious, as might be expected from the 
high standard of scholarship which the lecturers at the Seminar Conference 
represented and which was laudably exemplified by engaging the services of a 
Catholic scholar, Mr. W. F. Montavon, to treat “ Modern Religious Life in 
Hispanic America.” An impartial study of the political and cultural history 
of Hispanic America will inevitably result in what we all are hoping for— 
a lasting and mutually helpful friendship between ourselves and our neighbors 
to the South. The present volume is certainly a step in that direction. 
(Francis Boreta STECKE. ) 
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THE ASSOCIATION 
THe AmericaN CaTHoLic HistoricaL AssocraTION is a national 
society for the promotion of study and research in the general history 
of the Catholic Church throughout the world. 
THe AMERICAN CaTHOLIC Historical AssocraTION was founded 
at Cleveland, in December, 1919, and is incorporated under the laws 
of the District of Columbia. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is open to all who are interested professionally or 
otherwise in the study of the history of the Catholic Church. 

Membership is not limited to persons of the Catholic faith. 

Membership is secured through election by the Executive Council, 


upon nomination by a member or by direct application. 
The dues are: For annual members, five dollars; for life members, 


one hundred dollars. 
PUBLICATIONS 


The principal papers read at the Annual Meeting will appear in 
the Catholic Historical Review, the official organ of the Association. 
All members receive the Catholic Historical Review. 


HEADQUARTERS 


The permanent headquarters of the Association are in the John 
K. Mullen of Denver Memorial Library at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. 





